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Sntroducing 
“Our Lady of The Sign” 


A statue of unusual beauty and devotion which 
symbolizes Mary’s generous offering of her Son for 


the salvation of mankind and her own immeasur. 


able suffering. 


We suggest an early order for your own home or 


as an exceptionally attractive Christmas gift. 


The statue (2 feet, 2 inches high) is now available 


in three finishes. Prices include carrying charges: 


Two Tone ... 6.00 


Polychrome .. 10.00 
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Brassil Fitzgerald 


@ WITH each contri- 
bution Brassiv Fi1z- 
GERALD is attracting 
new admirers. He 
will surely add many 
more when they fol- 
low him in this 
amusing story of 
The Follies of Den- 
nis O’Hare. The 
author has a good 
knowledge of college 
students. Free-lanc- 
ing for a wide range 
of magazines is oc- 
cupying most of his 
time. 


@ FoR many months 
Shadows of Death 
have been literally 
hovering over the 


World War and later 
was a captain in the Free 
State Army. He has writ- 
ten for Harper’s, the 


New York Sun and vari- . 


ous Catholic magazines, 


@ FFANs and sport experts 
are intently watching the 
gridiron players, but 
WALTER M. LANGFORD 
advises us to Pity the 
Poor Football Coach! 
Some of the trials of the 
gentlemen who direct 
the destinies of our col- 
legiate elevens are looked 
into. As most of our 
readers know, Mr. Lang- 
ford is a professor at 
Notre Dame University. 


oral WENTION 





Bryan M. O'Reilly 





cities in the Passionist Vicariate in northwestern Hu- 
nan. Chenki, Yiianling and Chihkiang have been 
bombed repeatedly. As thrilling and accurate as any 


picture from a war correspondent is 
Fr. REGINALD ArRLIss’ description of 
the defenseless Chinese city of Yiian- 
ling after an air raid. For an eyewit- 


ness account of the actual visit of the 
Japanese planes, read Sr. M. FINAN’s 
Baptism of Bombs. 


Fr. Reginald was born in East Or- 
ange, N. J. He studied at Seton Hall 


Preparatory School and in 1928 en- 
tered the Passionist Novitiate. Since 
December, 1935, he has been en- 


gaged in missionary work in China. 


e BRvYAn M. O’REILty has strong 
words to say about our Catholic Her- 
itage in America and about the need 
of recognizing and displaying it. 
Grandson of Generz1 Miles O’Reilly 
of the Papal Zouaves and a direct 
descendant of St. Thomas More, he 
was born in Ireland. Before settling 
in the United States in 1925 he 
served in the Irish Guards in the 





_ Fr. Reginald Arliss, C.P. 
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e AT NO TIME in our recent history have the makers of 
American Foreign Policy been in a more difficult posi- 
tion than at the present moment. Our own peace and 


the balance of world events await 
their decisions. A close-up of these 
men and their work is offered by 
Joun C. O’Brien, who wrote Repub- 
lican Tweedledum or Democratic 
Tweedledummer for the September 
issue. Mr. O’Brien is head of the 
Washington Bureau of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer and was formerly con- 
nected with the New York Herald 
Tribune. Besides his newspaper work 
he has written for various magazines. 


®@ MANY a diplomat and soldier is 
asking the question which Fr. Jos 
EPH THORNING proposes this month, 
How Long Hitler? He lays no claim 
to the gift of prophecy, but presents 
in his usual interesting style some 
findings on the European tangle, 
which are the result of his very 
recent trip through several of the 
countries now ‘closely affected by 
the war. 











EDITORIAL 


AMERICAS GREATEST SHAME @ 


S° vivid are the memories of the World War and so 
fearsome the prospect of another “bath of blood” 
for Europe that in every country multitudes are hoping, 
praying and working for peace. The filth and stench 
of trenches, the ghastly sight of torn and shattered 
hodies, the long lines of blinded, crippled and mentally 
affected youth, the diseased and starving behind the 
lines, is a heritage which war will inevitably bring. 

No wonder the eyes of the world are on the millions 
of men who face each other across the thin strip of 
no-man’s-land. No wonder that in this democratic coun- 
try our people are writing to their representatives— 
in spite of disapproving frowns from some sources—to 
beg that every effort be made to keep us in the happy 
state of peace. 


Our natural interest in the European scene, however, 
should not blind us to dangers that threaten us at 
home. Without condemning ourselves too strongly we 
must lament that useful energies are being wasted in 
the unnecessary and violent split amongst Catholics 
over unimportant issues. There is a reproaching lack 
of alertness in seizing opportunities to advance the 
Faith by making it better known to the millions in 
America still outside the Church. 


It is encouraging to note that on one front there 
is a steady advance and that the brunt of this offensive 
is being borne by Catholics. This is the growing drive 
for decency in print. Declaring that indecent literature 
is America’s greatest shame, the Most Reverend William 
A. Griffin, Auxiliary Bishop of Newark, said that “15,- 
000,000 copies per month of 450 indecent magazines 
are flooding the newsstands and book racks of the 
country. Eighty-five per cent of these are printed in the 
New York metropolitan area.” 


ig WE could visualize perverted minds and contami- 
nated souls as easily as we can wrecked bodies, there 
would be as strong a demand for decency as there is 
for peace. Some of the effects of such reading are so 
apparent in repulsive crimes that federal and local 
civil authorities are lending support to this drive. Cer- 
tainly this is as it should be when the distribution of 
such filth is “contrary to the laws of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the statutes of 47 out of 48 states.” 

In Baltimore the Most Reverend Archbishop Michael 
Curley impressed on his thousands of youthful hearers 








that they had a fight on their hands, even though they 
were far from the fields of military battles. “There are 
people at work who would wreck this nation. There 
shall be no peace in this fight. Group together against 
the disseminators of filth. It is not what might be done. 
Go out and do it. Fear not the man who kills the body 
but the man who kills the soul. You are rendering a 
service to Catholics, Protestants and others, and to your 
country.” 


We believe that our parish committees will “go out 
and do it” and that they will be encouraged to make 
the drive not spasmodic and temporary but unrelenting 
and permanent. 


We believe just as strongly that the decency drive 
should be accompanied by constructive action. If our 
youths (and our adults) cultivate a taste for and sup- 
port good literature, there will be far less temptation 
for them to be attracted by what is indecent. 


W: suGccEsT: 1. That where news dealers co-operate, 
sometimes under the real difficulty of a quasi 
block-buying of publications, Catholics co-operate by 
purchasing Catholic papers and periodicals from the 
same dealers. Dealers will carry our Catholic literature 
when there is a demand for it. 2. That members of 
Decency Drive Committees give good example to their 
families and to others by having their diocesan paper 
and other Catholic literature in their homes. 3. That 
at least equal patronage be afforded Catholic publica- 
tions at church doors on Sundays where secular papers 
do a thriving business. 4. That parents ask their chil- 
dren what Catholic publications are referred to in 
their schools. 


By all means let us clean up indecent literature 
thoroughly and unsparingly. But at the same time let 
us build up our Catholic Press by sound, intelligent 
constructive action. There is much that is harmful that 
is to be undone. It is just as important to remember 
that much which has been neglected should be done— 
and done soon. 
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Waar we got out of the World War can be written in 
red—red letters of American blood and red figures of 
American debt. The whole business can be written off 
the books as a loss unless we 
utilize the one thing we did 
get out of it—a good lesson 
in what not to do again. 
And now, if ever, is the time 
to make use of that lesson. Now the same forces that 
led us into that war are at work again pushing us 
toward a new shambles on the soil of Europe. 

[hat may sound alarmist in view of the loud and 
numerous declarations we hear on all sides that this 
time America will keep out of it. But let us not forget 


Red Letters and 
Red Figures 


that the sentiment for American neutrality was as 
strong, and its defenders as vociferous, from 1914 to 1917 
as today. Yet President Wilson, who was re-elected on a 


he-kept-us-out-of-war platform in 1916, declared war a 
few weeks after the inauguration of his second term 
in 1917. 

\ variety of causes brought us into the war in 1917 
—British propaganda and diplomacy, American sym- 
pathy for the Allies, American financial, industrial and 
commercial interests, the American attitude toward 
freedom of the seas, and finally unrestricted submarine 
warfare on the part of the Germans. 

There can be little doubt now that German sub- 
marine warfare was the determining factor. The 
Germans claimed that the submarine was their only 
eflective weapon with which to break the British block- 
ade which was strangling them and that, since merchant 
vessels were armed, they could use that weapon effec- 


tively only in such a manner as to cause loss of life. It 
was the consequent loss of American lives that brought 
us into the war. As President Wilson said jn his “War 
Message’: “Property can be paid for; the lives of peace- 
ful and innocent people cannot be. The present Ger- 


man warfare against commerce is a warfare against 
mankind.” 

Che danger of war is, we believe, limited by the legis- 
lation giving the President power to define combat areas 
through which it is unlawful for any citizens of the 
United States or American vessels to proceed, and by 
the cash-and-carry provisions of the same law. This 
legislation represents a sacrifice of “rights” and of op- 
portunities for gain. Pressure will be brought to bear 
to modify it as much as possible by groups more inter- 
ested in personal profit than in the public welfare. The 
President is given a certain freedom of action which he 
may use prudently or imprudently. But if used well 
this legislation closes a door through which America 
might again enter a European war. 
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Ke AGT COMMENT 


Pusuic sympathy for one side in a European war is 
perhaps not enough of itself to cause American par. 
ticipation, but it acts as an impelling force behind 
other causes. At a time of 
crisis the emotional element 
can throw sufficient weight 
into the scales to become the 
determining factor between 
peace and war. It constitutes a danger which should 
be recognized for what it is. 

Now it is only natural that our sympathies should 
be on one side or the other in a European war. We 
take sides in minor affairs, such as a baseball game or 
football match. With a great war in progress we are 
bound to become partisans. 

At the outbreak of the World War our sympathies 
were with the Allies. That sympathy was increased, not 
only by British propaganda but by Germany’s violation 
of Belgian neutrality and by Germany’s unrestricted 
submarine warfare. As a result, although our rights as 
neutrals were constantly violated by the Allies, there 
was no serious threat of our going to war with them. 
When our rights were violated by the Germans, our 
antipathy to them and their cause helped to precipitate 
a declaration of war. 

Today again our sympathies are with the Allies. For 
better or for worse, that is the situation, and we could 
not change it if we wished. What we can do is to watch 
lest our sympathies lead to an act that would be a vio- 
lation of strict neutrality; what we must do is to guard 
against embarking on a course that would lead us in 
the direction of war. 


Americans 


Taking Sides 


Tue step from sympathy for one side to action in favor 
of that side is an easy one to make. When the Pittman 
Neutrality Act was first proposed, it was advocated or 
opposed on the ground that 
it promoted or hindered 
neutrality. A strict neutral- 
ity was sought by all. It was 
not long, however, before 
partiality began to manifest itself. Senator Burke of 
Nebraska declared on the floor of the Senate: “Repeal 
of the arms embargo will not operate equally. To de- 
fend repeal upon that ground alone does not carry 
conviction. For myself, I have crossed that bridge. I 
speak no more of repeal of the arms embargo as an ex- 
pression ‘of strict neutrality, for it is not that. It checks 
the belligerents that I want checked. It favors the 
belligerents that I want favored.” 

That declaration has the merit of candor, but if such 
sentiments are adopted by our government as a basis 


From Sympathy 
to Action 
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for its foreign policy then they will lead us inevitably 
into armed intervention in the conflict going on in 
Europe. The bridge that Senator Burke glories in hav- 
ing crossed is the bridge that leads to war. 


Avotuer lesson taught by the World War that we 
should recall at this time concerns credits to the bel- 
ligerents. By the end of the first year of that war the 
Allies had bought such large 
quantities of supplies from 
the United States that avail- 
able foreign exchange re- 
sources were not sufficient. 
This necessitated the floating of loans. President Wil- 
son, who had at first banned all advances to belliger- 
ents, later permitted short-term credits while keeping 
the ban on long-term loans for the reason that by such 
loans American citizens were using their savings to 
finance the war. Step by step, however, the ban on loans 
was lifted, until at the time of our entry into the war 
we already had a stake of approximately $2,600,000,000 
in an Allied victory. 

Can we finance another war without getting into it? 
Perhaps we can—but it is taking a chance. We still 
have the Johnson Act on the books, which prohibits 
new loans to countries that have failed to pay their 
war debts. Will there be an effort to take it off the 
books when foreign governments hold out the lure of 
high interest rates and quick profits to our financiers? 

It is well to recall this at the present time when we 
are being told that short-term credits are the equiva- 
lent of cash in ordinary business transactions. Although 
eliminated from the present Neutrality legislation, the 
subject will probably come up again. During the World 
War, short-term credits were the first step toward long- 
term loans and long-term loans were a long step in 
the direction of military intervention in the World 
War. There are indications already that we are follow- 
ing on the same course we pursued from 1914 to 1917, 
in spite of all the talk about not becoming involved in 
a European war. Now as then it is not sufficient to talk 
the language of peace while marching on the road to 
war. 


Financing 
European War 


Some people take a certain grim satisfaction out of 
the war in Europe as a help to American business. It 
is too bad there is a war, they say, but as long as there 
is a war we are justified in 

Wee and taking advantage of it to 

7 ‘ increase our foreign trade 

American Business poth with belligerents and 
with those neutral countries 
that were formerly supplied by the belligerents. 

Here again we are apt to forget the lessons of the 
World War. By 1916 our exports to Europe, as well 
as Our exports to countries outside of Europe, had more 
than doubled. During this same period, Allied funds 
pouring into the country so stimulated domestic busi- 
ness that by early 1916 it had risen about fifty per 
cent. We were riding high on a wave of prosperity 
which gave promise of bearing us to heights of wealth 
and affluence unknown to any other period of our 
history. 

But goods have to be paid for, and it was not long 
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before the Allies reached the end of their resources. 
Foreign buyers of American commodities during the 
war and the year after the war had an unfavorable 
trade balance of $16,000,000,000. They didn’t have the 
money to pay this debt, so they borrowed. They bor- 
rowed $9,500,000,000 from the United States Govern- 
ment and $2,000,000,000 from private American citi- 
zens. Thus a large percentage of our World War trade 
was financed from our own pockets. We lent the bel- 
ligerents money so that they could buy our goods— 
and they took both our money and our goods. And 
today, twenty-one years after the World War, Britain 
owes us $5,000,000,000 and France $4,000,000,000, which 
neither has any intention of paying. 

In any case a war in Europe will ultimately harm 
American industry and commerce. A Europe ravaged 
by war and burdened by debt will prove a very poor 
customer for American goods. And when the war is 
over and the belligerents return to the pursuits of 
peace, there is bound to be a reaction on our over- 
expanded industries with the inevitable result of an- 
other long period of depression and unemployment. 
It is no wonder there are economists who think that 
a refusal to sell goods to warring countries would be 
less of an economic calamity than the inevitable crash 
that will come later in the event that we traffic with 
them as we did in the World War. 


Usine the same principle which they condemn, some 
writers and speakers have decried the right of indi- 
viduals to express themselves on matters vitally im- 

portant to all Americans. 


You and I, ordinary citizens 

Go Ahead ' ‘ 
‘ of these United States, are 

and Write told in no uncertain terms 


that we are not to bother 
our legislators with our opinions and our wishes on 
questions which are being discussed in Congress. We 
are to listen but we must not speak. Whether it be 
appropriation or neutrality or pensions or national 
defense—we must humbly wait to learn what we are 
to pay and what we are to do. 

Is this democracy? Is this freedom of speech? No per- 
sons or political parties have had the temerity to state 
at election time: “Here is a list of subjects which will 
be discussed. Nothing else will be considered. Elect us 
on this platform and we shall know your will.” If such 
a procedure could be followed, it is conceivable that 
there would be no need of sending messages to our 
elected representatives. But even Congressmen do not 
claim to be omniscient. They too get their views and 
form their judgments not only from what they hear in 
open debate, but from many other sources. If the will 
of the governed is not a legitimate source, then we cer- 
tainly have a mistaken idea of democracy. 

Of course abuse can come into the practice of tele- 
gram and letter sending. That is not a valid reason 
for doing away with the practice itself. Any deliberate 
dishonesty of pressure groups should be punished. But 
should the time ever come when we are not at liberty 
to express ourselves fully and as frequently as we wish, 
to the persons whom we have elected, we shall no 
longer be able to boast that we are in “the land of 
the free.” 
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As RECENTLY as January goth, 1939, Herr Hitler justi- 
fied his seizure of Czechoslovakia by declaring that it 
“threatened to become a bridge to Europe for Bolshevik 

aggression .... and the sub- 

Hitler Overreaches »u™man forces of Bolshe- 

: vism.” Instead of Czecho- 

Himself: slovakia it was Hitler him- 

self who provided the 

bridge, it was Hitler who let in “the bloodstained 

criminals” as he called the rulers of Soviet Russia. Hit- 

ler was the Aladdin whose ill-fated pact became the 

magic lamp raising the spectre of Soviet Russia over 
Europe. 

In every game of chance that involves bluffing, one’s 
bluff is going to be called sooner or later. Hitler bluffed 
and got away with it in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
He bluffed and didn’t get away with it when he 
marched into Poland. He finds himself now with a full- 
sized war on his hands—and he doesn’t like it. He 
thought that fear of the Russian giant called in to his 
aid would so frighten Poland—and Britain and France 
-that they would drop their arms and run. 

Up to the present Hitler has gained nothing from 
his pact beyond vague promises of supplies. On the 
other hand, he has lost much. He now has a common 
frontier with Russia which he will some day have to 
defend—which in any case he will have to defend daily 
against Red propaganda. Hitler’s gift of a large part 
of Poland to the Reds has undoubtedly caused bitter 
resentment among the Junker landowners of East Prus- 
sia—a great many of whom have supported Hitler and 
whose help he needs in the prosecution of the war. 
These Germans can now look across the border and 
see the Polish landowners whom Hitler has committed 
to the tender mercy of the Reds hunted down by the 
peasants with “arms, scythes, pitchforks and hatchets,” 
as the Red army proclamation urged. 

Already the Russian bear is trespassing on territory 
which even in the weakest days of the Weimar Repub- 
lic was considered an inviolable sphere of German in- 
fluence. Soviet naval forces are establishing themselves 
so securely in the Eastern Baltic that they will be able 
to threaten Germany’s domination of that sea and her 
access to absolutely necessary supplies of iron and steel 
in Sweden. 

As a result, even if Hitler were to win the war in 
the West, he would find that he has another on his 
hands in the East. 


Europe has been ravaged by many wars, but few of 
them threatened the very foundations of European cul- 
ture. Had Napoleon or Wilhelm II succeeded in estab- 


lishing his rule upon the 


A Trojan Horse in length and breadth of the 
continent, Europe would 


have remained Europe. Both 
accepted, and professed to 
promote, the idea of a Christian European civilization. 
Had the Saracens or the Mongols or the Turks suc- 
ceeded, Europe would have ceased to be Europe. 
rhis is the threat that lies latent in the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact. It unites Nazis and Communists, both of whom 
are enemies of Christian European civilization. Even 
though the pact never materializes in actual co-opera- 
tion, it has already had the evil effect of turning the 


Europe 


him into Europe. The Reds already dominate. the: Eagp 
ern Baltic. They have taken over Eastern Poland. ag 
are sovietizing it with fire and sword, liquidating 4 
“class enemies.” They threaten the Balkans and eéy@ 
Turkey and Iran. ee 
It is probable, however, that the Reds have gotten” 
all that they can for the present without fighting, ad 
that the part Stalin is playing is that of the vult 
He will wait for someone else to make a kill and th 
claim a share of the prey. He will let the nations of 
Europe exhaust themselves in a death-struggle and then: 
appear as the arbiter of their destinies. Communisgy 
triumphed in Russia after the exhaustion and demor 
alization of war. Stalin hopes that it will triumph) 
throughout Europe after another blood-letting has 
weakened the nations. m 
Pacts mean nothing to Stalin—any more than they 
do to Hitler. To Stalin all non-Communist States are 
enemies, whether they are dictatorships or democracies, 
In a recent speech on Soviet policy Stalin said: “Lenin 
was absolutely right in saying, “The forms of the bour. 
geois States are extremely varied, but essentially they. 
are all the same; in one way or another in the final 
analysis all these States inevitably are dictatorships of. 
the bourgeoisie.” ; 
In making a pact with Soviet Russia Hitler has in-. 
troduced a Trojan horse within the walls of Europe. 


Once more the prophets of the press have failed us. 
In spite of Franco’s declaration, at the time of the 
Munich conference, that his business was in Spain and 
not in the rest of Europe, 
journalists continued to 
state that he would be domi- 
nated by Germany and Italy. 
Remember how we _ were 
told he was going to take over Puerto Rico? And how 
he was massing troops on the French border? And how 
he was training guns on Gibraltar? And how he was 
going to “liquidate” tens of thousands of his enemies? 

Good old grist for the newspaper mills—but grist that 
was never ground. Now that Spain goes peacefully on 
its way, now that the plans for healing, unifying and 
reconstructing are advancing so admirably—Spain is no 
longer news. A great nation is re-born and is slowly 
growing to the stature which its glorious history de- 
mands. But like progressive Portugal it will not make 
the headlines unless internal disorder or strife should 
arise to give an excuse for sensationalism. 

In a recent interview General Franco told what Spain 
is doing and planning at present: “Class warfare will be 
suppressed by protecting those less endowed, by regu- 
lating capital, by creating the family wage, by the con- 
struction of low-rent dwellings, by granting loans to 
parents so that they may meet the expenses of educat- 
ing their children, and so on. We will openly attack the 
question of unemployment. We have already set up the 
Housing Bureau and we have built, even during hos- 
tilities, hundreds of low-cost homes and we will con- 
tinue to construct them in all of Spain .. .” 

Refined in the crucible of suffering and recovering 
from the deep wounds of war, may Spain give to the 
rest of Europe an example of unity and unselfish devo- 
tion to peace. 


Spain No Longer 
News 
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The President addressing the special session of Congress called to legislate on neutrality 


American Foreign Policy 


ly THE clash of conflicting opin- 
ion as to how this country should 
conduct itself in relation to the na- 
tions at war in Europe, one fact 
stands out. This is that the Amer- 
ican people, as a whole, desire ar- 
dently to stay out of the war. The 
question arises, however, will they 
have more success in asserting their 
desire than the peoples of Germany, 
Russia, France and England, all of 
whom presumably would have pre- 
ferred to remain at peace. 

To state that we will or will not 
get into the war would be a rash 
venture in prophecy. But this much 
can be said positively. In any de- 
cisions affecting our relations with 
the warring powers, the American 
people will have a greater voice than 


By JOHN C. O'BRIEN 


the peoples of either the European 


democracies or the European dicta- 
torships had in the decisions which 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities. 
For, in this country, the people hold 
a check-rein upon their government. 

The American procedure in ar- 
riving at major decisions of foreign 
policy has just been strikingly il- 


. lustrated in the neutrality contro- 


versy. A proposal originating with 
the President had first to be debated 
exhaustively (not alone in Congress 
but in the press and over the air) 
and then acted upon by the peo- 
ple’s chosen representatives, before it 
could become a binding commit- 
ment on the American people. 

The contrast between the pub- 
licity attending the making of such 
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decisions here and the _ secrecy 
shrouding the moves of European 
chancelleries could not be more 
marked. Here, major decisions of 
foreign policy are forged in the 
white heat of controversy. Thanks 
to the prevision of the Founding 
Fathers, no autocratic head of state 
or coterie of ministers may make 
fateful decisions committing the 
American people to secret entangl- 
ing alliances or to war. Under the 
American system, it is inconceivable 
that a President could pull out of 
the hat such a startling coup as the 
Nazi-Soviet pact, allying—to what 
extent is not yet clear—two peoples 
who had been taught for years by 


- their respective governments to be- 


lieve that their interests were anti- 
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hetical, that they were irrevocable 
nd implacable foes. 

Che issue in the neutrality con- 
versy was the formulation of a 
licy that would immunize the 
United States from involvement in 
Europe’s war. In most countries, 
ich a decision would be made by 
executive and his ministers with- 
reference to the people’s repre- 
tatives. Even in England, where 
people do have a voice in the 
iping of foreign policy, Parlia- 
ent gives the King’s Ministers 
rreater freedom than Congress per- 
s the President of the United 
States. Here, the President’s discre- 
1 in foreign policy is definitely 
limited by the Constitution; so 
limited, in fact, that he himself may 
plunge the country into war, 
uugh he may, as President Polk 
in 1845-46 bring affairs to such 
; that Congress may be unable 
rain from the declaration. An 
\merican President may, and does, 
irection to foreign policy, but 
1ot act in matters affecting the 
of the country without refer- 
to Congress. That body, mis- 
ful always of the executive’s 
tion and never more so than 
he World War, has often 
1e initiative in forcing the 
ive to alter or abandon a 
which he was not bound by 
Constitution to submit for the 

I lature’s approval. 
Che makers of the American Con- 
n, disgusted as they were by 
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the intrigues of European diplo- 
macy, took great care that the Amer- 
ican people should never become the 
dupes of their own government in 
a game of diplomacy. They assigned 
to the President the function of car- 
rying on through his State Depart- 
ment intercourse with other nations. 
But they permitted him to make no 
treaties without consent of two- 
thirds of the Senate. They vested in 
Congress the power to declare war 
and to pass laws defining the coun- 
try’s policy as a neutral in relation to 
belligerents. Congress, moreover, has 
taken it upon itself to keep close 
watch on the President and to that 
end maintains two standing com- 
mittees—the foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House. 
Under such a system the Presi- 
dent, while permitted to take the 
lead in giving direction to American 
foreign policy, is under the obliga- 
tion of constantly consulting with 
Congress, in particular with the com- 
mittees dealing with foreign affairs. 
Presidents who have attempted to 
ignore Congress in matters of foreign 
policy have usually come to grief. 
President Grant permitted his Sec- 
retary of War to sell arms, munitions 
and supplies to the French govern- 
ment during the Franco-Prussian 
war, a violation of the then existing 
neutrality laws. Congress, getting 
wind of it, forced Grant to end the 
practice by threatening to bring the 
matter into the open in the House. 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull and his assistant, Harry A. McBride 


Under-Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle 


A President who proceeds too far 
along a line of policy without first 
making certain that he has the sup 
port of Congress and the people runs 
the risk of humiliating repudiation, 
as President Wilson discovered when 
he led European chancelleries to be- 
lieve that he could take this country 
into the League of Nations. Wilson 
not only made the mistake of not 
consulting his leaders in Congress 
but he gravely misjudged the aver- 
sion of the American people to any 


kind of entanglement with Europe. © 


He wrecked his health stumping the 
country in behalf of the League only 
to find in the next election that the 
keystone of his foreign policy had 
been rejected. 

The limitations on the President's 
power to commit the country and 
the publicity attending decisions in 
foreign policy, while serving as 4 
protection to the people against 
secret maneuvers, are not altogether 
without their disadvantages. Euro- 
pean statesmen wonder how the 
President, so hampered, may act 
with the boldness and promptitude 
needed to effect a successful coup, 
and State Department officials con- 
stantly complain that they operate 
under a handicap in having always 
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Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 


to disclose their hand to Congress. 
The veiled threat, so effectively 
employed by autocratic governments 
in their dealings with other powers, 
would fail if attempted by the Presi- 
dent or his Secretary of State be- 
cause every Foreign Office knows the 
limitations upon the executive power 
in foreign affairs. There have been 
times in the last few months when 
the State Department wished it were 
possible to make the Berlin and 
Tokio Foreign Offices believe that 
the United States contemplated ac- 
tion’ stronger than those chancel- 
leries knew could be carried out 
without approval of Congress. The 
constant supervision and criticism 
of the Executive’s dealings with for- 
eign powers in creating an impres- 
sion of popular disapproval often 
weakens the force of American dip- 
lomatic moves. 
_ It was fear of creating such an 
Impression of division that caused 
President Roosevelt to delay his ap- 
peal to Congress for modification of 
the neutrality act until the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe seemed im- 
minent. He foresaw the fierce debate 
that broke when finally Congress was 
reconvened to act, and he feared 


that the appearance of disunity 
would nullify the force of the policy 
of aiding democracies with measures 
short of war which he had been pur- 
suing with respect to the European 
crisis. 

With responsibility for conducting 
foreign affairs diffused as it is under 
the American system, it is not always 
easy to define the respective spheres 
of the Executive and the people and 
their representatives. The President, 
for example, divides his responsibil- 
ity with his Secretary of State, who, 
corresponding to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in most European 
governments, acts as the President’s 
spokesman in dealings with other 
powers. The role of Secretary of 
State may be of first importance if 
a President lacks experience or 
knowledge of foreign affairs or mis- 
trusts his own judgment. Under a 
strong Executive, the Secretary of 
State fills a strictly advisory role, 
placing at the disposal of his chief 
the confidential reports concerning 
the aims or policies of other govern- 
ments that come to him from his am- 
bassadors and ministers abroad. 

Occupying a position of the great- 
est influence is the Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, who is sometimes called the “sec- 
ond Secretary of State.” When the 
head of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee belongs to the opposite po- 
litical party or when he holds views 
opposed to those of the President he 
is in a position to exercise what 
amounts to a veto power, as Presi- 
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dent Wilson learned in dealing with 
the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Normally, however, Congress looks 
to the President to initiate foreign 
policy. This is only natural, since as 
head of the government he is 
charged with carrying on negotia- 
tions with other states. It is only 
when the President pursues a policy 
which proves not to be popular with 
the people that Congress asserts its 
authority as final arbiter. 

In the present Administration, 
American foreign policy has been 
dominated by the President. Of his 
advisers in the State Department, the 
Under-Secretary of State, Sumner 
Welles, and Assistant Secretary Adolf 
A. Berle are most frequently con- 
sulted. Cordell Hull, the mild-man- 
nered but often sharp-spoken Secre- 
tary of State, has concerned himself 
mainly with promoting his policy of 
reciprocal trade. MHull’s favorite 
thesis, his faith in which not even 
the outbreak of the European war 
has shaken, is that peace can best be 
maintained by breaking down arti- 
ficial barriers to trade, limiting ex- 
penditures for arms, and improving 
economic conditions in all nations. 
In furtherance of this policy he has 
concluded more than a score of 
reciprocal trade treaties with other 
nations. 

It has been Welles and Berle, how- 
ever, upon whom the President has 
relied in shaping policy with respect 
to the whole situation created by 
the repeated aggressions of the auto- 
cratic powers—Nazi Germany, Italy, 






Senators Pittman and Borah, proponents of opposite views on neutrality legislation 
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Japan and now Soviet Russia. In re- 
cent months the recommendations of 
Ambassador William C,. Bullitt at 
Paris, and Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy at London have also car- 
ried great weight. 

Welles, a Harvard man, is the per- 
sonification of the popular concep- 
tion of the diplomat. Tall, erect, dig- 
nified—almost glacial in manner—he 
is responsible for the new direction 
of American policy with respect to 
South America. Although former 
Secretary Henry L. Stimson was the 
first to seek to strengthen the ties 
between the United States and her 
mistrustful sister republics, Welles 
has expanded the policy to embrace 
the conception of Western Hemi- 
sphere solidarity. Welles has worked 
assiduously to dispel South Amer- 
ican fears of American imperialism 
and to lay the ground work for a 
Pan Americanism resting upon in- 
creased trade relations and closer 
political co-operation. Under his di- 
rection the Monroe Doctrine has 
been given a new interpretation in 
which defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere becomes a joint responsibility 
of all the American republics rather 
than the exclusive responsibility of 
the United States. The “big brother” 
of the North has become just a part- 
ner in the enterprise. 

Welles saw the fruition of his la- 
bors at Panama City a few weeks ago 
when the South American republics 
joined the United States in proclaim- 
ing a common policy of neutrality 
and a neutrality zone extending sea- 
ward 200 to 600 miles from the 
shores of the American continents 
and running the length of each coast. 

Berle, also a Harvard man who at- 
tained notoriety as a “boy prodigy” 
in his school days, describes himself 
as an amateur diplomat. He was 
called to Washington from the Co- 
lumbia University Law School to 
advise the President when the an- 
nexation of the Sudetenland brought 
on Europe's first crisis. Brilliant 
thinker and thorough-going realist, 
Berle had a hand in most of the 
President’s major moves in the policy 
which he has described as aiding the 
democracies with measures “short of 
war.” When most of his colleagues 
and most members of Congress were 
proclaiming confidently that there 
would be no war, Berle was looking 
for the worst. Not at all given to 
wishful thinking, he warned from 
the first that European civilization 


faced its gravest crisis and he is not 
now sure that democracy in Europe 
will survive. 

The .President all along took a 
similarly grave view of the situation. 
He abhorred Hitlerism and feared 
that Germany’s mad-man would pre- 
cipitate a European war. He thought 
a war could be averted only if a 
superior force could be opposed to 
Germany’s. This explains why he 
sought at every opportunity to con- 
vey the impression that the United 
States sympathized with Great Brit- 
ain and France, and that if war 
broke the two democracies could 
look to the United States for every 
support short of war. The belliger- 
ent tone of the speech at Kingston, 
Canada, pledging defense of Canada 
against invasion, the recall of the 
American Ambassador to Berlin, and 
the secretly engineered sale of mili- 
tary airplanes designed for the Amer- 
ican Army to France, all were in- 
tended to make Hitler believe that 
if he started a war, he could not 
rule the United States out as a 
source of strength to the Allies. By 
thus weighting the balance in favor 
of the European democracies, Roose- 
velt hoped to keep Hitler’s war dogs 
leashed. 


pee obviously unneutral inter- 
vention was bound to arouse 
the fears of members of Congress 
that the President was attempting 
to fan prejudices and animosities 
that might eventually take the form 
of a definite war hysteria that would 
be hard to resist. Many legislators, 
even those of his own party, could 
not forget that he had told a Con- 
gressional delegation during a con- 
ference at the White House that 
America’s first frontier was on the 
Rhine. Suspicion of his aims ran so 
high in the closing days of the last 
session that his recommendation 


‘that the arms embargo be lifted was 


rejected in the House and went un- 
heeded in the Senate. 

From the beginning the Presi- 
dent’s chief argument for repealing 
the arms embargo has been the 
rather illogical one that its retention 
would increase the likelihood of the 
country’s becoming involved in war. 
Repeal, he argued, would be a step 
in the direction of perfecting our 
neutrality. Yet the bill introduced 
toward the end of the last session 
did not contain the provision plac- 
ing all American trade with bel- 
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ligerents on a cash and carry basis 
the safeguard which proponents of 
the bill later introduced in the sped 
session cited as its chief justification, 
The truth is that the Presidengs 
aim in proposing the lifting of the 
embargo was not to remove a likely 
source of involvement in a. war, 
which the embargo certainly ney 
was, but rather to assure Great ’ 
ain and France access to the Ai 
ican munitions market. 
The President was fully aware 
when he recalled Congress ‘to con. 
sider a proposal that only a few 
weeks earlier had been rejected that 
he ran the risk of repudiation. He 
did not underestimate the influence 
or persuasive powers of Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, veteran leader of the 
isolation bloc who did so much to 
turn Wilson’s dream of American 
participation in the League of Na. 
tions into a nightmare. He knew 
that Borah could count on stout 
support from the Senators of the 
middle and far west. Because he 
feared these isolationists, he delayed 
his call for a special session until 
public opinion had had time to ex. 
press itself in the newspapers and 
other media of communication. 
Meantime, he availed himself of the 
advantage a President always enjoys 
as leader of the nation, and in skill- 
ful phrases and executive acts, such 





as the proclamation of a limited 


emergency and the ordering of an 
increase in the armed forces, threw 
out the suggestion that indirectly at 
least the European war had im- 
paired our own security. By the time 
he had gotten around to issuing the 
call for a special session, he had. 
seen a swift change come over Con- 
gress. Republicans and Democrats 
alike, who had fought to retain the 
arms embargo in the last session, 
were now siding with the President. 

As the war proceeds and new con- 
ditions arise, other decisions will 
have to be made affecting the rela- 
tions between this country and the 
belligerents. Quite likely the war 
will spread and involve nations now 
neutral. Whether America’s interests 
will be served by staying out or go 
ing into the raging holocaust time 
alone can tell. The only certainty 
is that, under the American system, 
the people have the final voice, and 
if they have the will to resist and 
the discernment to recognize the 
falsities of propaganda, they can act 
more safely and wisely. 
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Hitler with a group of German soldiers in Poland 


pour HITLER has challenged the British Em- 
pire. According to the laws of history which have pre- 
vailed for the past four hundred years, this challenge 
should seal his doom. Spaniards, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, 
Russians, French and Germans can testify to the over- 
whelming might of the British Navy. Even Americans 
now admit that they lost the battle for neutral rights 
at sea both in 1812 and in 1916-17. Is Hitler, an adven- 
turous demagogue with a talent for organization, likely 
to achieve success, where Napoleon, a military genius 
of the first order, failed? 

These are some of the considerations which this cor- 
respondent found agitating the minds of Europeans 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic. Speculation as to how 
long Hitler can last, it is agreed, depends upon the issue 
of his present struggle. Defeat in his first war would be 
fatal; victory can have only one result: a Nazi United 
States of Europe. 

Is the latter possibility weighed in the Chancelleries 
of Mitteleuropa? Or is it simply a fantastic conjecture? 
These were inquiries I submitted to two of the best- 
informed members of the British diplomatic service. 
One was stationed in Sofia, the other in Budapest. 

The first, speaking of the Balkan peoples, declared: 
“Everybody in Southeastern Europe is scared to death. 
They know their number is up! Albania is a dagger 
aimed at the heart of the Balkans. Peace or war, nobody 
imagines that Mussolini is going to emerge from this 
crisis without a rich slice of the pie. He may be more 
patient and farsighted than Hitler, but he is the realist 
par excellence among all present-day statesmcn. As 
‘founder of the modern Roman Empire’ he is com- 
mitted to a doctrine of expansion.” 

My English friend in the Hungarian capital was 
equally frank and emphatic. He confided: 

“Eighty per cent of the trade of this country is with 
the Axis Powers. Germany pays double the world price 
for wheat, while Italy ships in oranges, lemons, olive 
oil and silk. Geography and economics have the nation 
pinned to the wall. The eleven million Hungarians are 
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Hitler? 


By 
JOSEPH F. THORNING 


British Combine Photo 


brave, resourceful. But we, who are friendly observers, 
are certain that Hungary now has less chance of inde- 
pendent survival than had Austria before the Anschluss. 
The day that Admiral Horthy dies will be the signal 
for radical change. I won't call it the revolutionary 
hour, but it will be something like that.” 

It is my own opinion that the Nazi overloads are 
biding their time with. respect to the proud Magyar 
nation. At the moment Hungary is indispensable as a 
bridge between the Reich and the Black Sea. Oil, grain, 
timber and metals are pouring across this narrow cause- 
way from East to West. One doesn’t change the under- 
pinning of a pontoon bridge while the caissons are 
rolling. Hitler, Goering and Frank realize that the Ger- 
mans have to eat something besides potatoes this winter. 

Furthermore, Hungary is destined (in Nazi textbooks) 
to play an active role in the intimidation (or complete 
overthrow) of Rumania. Three neighbors covet Ru- 
manian goods: Bulgaria wants Southern Dobrudja; 
Russia calls Bessarabia her own; and Hungary demands 
Transylvania as well as the Bukovina. The moment the 
Hungarians felt they had the military support of the 
Reich they would storm the Rumanian frontier, In fact, 
early last summer in Budapest the Hungarians were 
persuaded that they, not the Danzigers, would form 
the spearhead of the “revisionist” armies. 

This is a good place to indicate the background of 
European conflict, whether in the East or West. At a 
conference in the American Embassy in Bucharest, Dr. 
John A. Weidinger and myself met a youthful Ru- 
manian artist, whose success has electrified cultural 
circles in the capital. This young woman, having just 
returned from Budapest, was recounting her experi- 
ences at the Hungarian frontier. She described how the 
customs officials ransacked every one of her trunks, 
valises and bags, throwing her entire wardrobe into dis- 
array at an early hour in the morning. Then she added: 

“The Hungarian officers could see that I was a Ru- 
manian. They deliberately made things disagreeable 
for me. But what can you expect? The shop-girls, clerks 
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society women in Budapest treated me in the same 
fashion. They are nothing but animals!” 
can be readily imagined, this statement, com- 
from a person who made some pretense at 
inement, culture and education, shocked 
and my colleague immeasurably. 
were to find a Magyar counterpart 
Rumanian firebrand on our jour- 
from Bucharest to Budapest. In 
compartment was a woman of 
lvanced years, who although 
rutinizing the countryside close- 
ill the way from the Ru- 
ian capital, did not utter 
und until she had crossed 
border into Hungary. 


had 


concluded with a 


departure. 


Our 


companion 


permitted her 
tures to relax 
a tiny smile. 
What a re- 
she ventured, 
note of our 
nce for the first 
“Now we are 
ering Europe.”’ 
In the face of a com- 


danger the Gov- 
.ents of Rumania 


mum of inconven- 
the last Ruma- 
officials had taken 


Hungary have de- 
to demobilize the 


armies that until re- 
glared at each other 
the disputed frontiers. 
real problem remains: de- 
of the emotions 
passionate hatreds that in-. _ 
two civilized peoples to regard 
other as monsters fit for a cage. 
Of course, the most striking example 
, natural antipathy, that between Teu- 
m and Slav, stimulated to tragic propor- 
was the feeling that existed between 
mans and Poles immediately prior to the 
mber campaign. In the effort to put Poland in 
mg the Nazi propaganda department invented 
res of “atrocity” stories. It happened that my survey 
mditions in the ill-fated Polish Corridor brought me 
» almost every town and hamlet. Members of the German 
ition, it was evident, were being treated, if anything, 
, special consideration. There were no midnight tortures of 
Nazi sympathizers nor “violations of German womanhood.” 
ral German-speaking merchants and shop-keepers assured mé 
the Poles in their community had maintained their patronage 
undiminished. The latter, although de- 
rmined to defend their rights, allowed 
no hasty or silly action to undermine 
integrity of their position. 
On the other hand, the peopte of this 
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noble Catholic nation 
permitted themselves to 
be lulled into a sense of 
false security by the loudly 
trumpeted promises of sup 
from France and Britain. One of 
the top-ranking newspapermen of 
Warsaw, a Polish Jew of keen intel. 
lect and thorough education, ridiculed 
the notion of Hitler in Danzig. 
“The moment Herr Foerster announces 
that Danzig is part of the German Reich,” 
this journalist boasted, “we will open fire on 
the Free City with a string of batteries that 
will make mincemeat of the Nazis. We will not 
merely fight; we will win. British and French 
combat planes will join the Warsaw air force 
twenty-four hours after war shall have been de. 
clared. We are not anxious; we are prepared.” 
If readers of THE SiGN doubt the sincerity of this 
conviction, they have only to turn to a leading 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes (France's 
most representative review) for September 15, 
1939. The title of this piece, apparently written 
by a member of the French General Staff, is 
significant: “The Armed Forces of Poland.” 
According to this article the Polish military 
machine, strongly supported by Britain and 
France, would not only crush the Naz 
offensive, but actually assume the initia- 
tive in a campaign against East Prus 
sia that would speedily carry the 
Allied colors to Koenigsberg. 
Incidentally, the Poles, al- 
though persuaded that 
they could rely upon 
London and Paris, 
did not display 
a shred of con- 
fidence in 
Moscow. 


Motorized units of the German army 
advancing rapidly over dusty roads 
in Poland. The rains for which the 
Poles hoped came too late to save them 
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November, 1939 


At a time when Chamberlain and Daladier had dis- 
patched a military mission to the Soviet capital, one of 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz’s most trusted Generals told Dr. 
Weidinger and myself that “the Polish General Staff 
would not dream of mapping any military campaign 
that included Soviet ‘co-operation.’ ” 

This dashing soldier, a veteran of Pilsudski’s vic- 
torious counter-offensive against the Russians in 1919, 
added: 

“No episode in Polish history burned into the popu- 
lar consciousness as did the Partition perpetrated by 
Catherine, Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa. 
The Hapsburg Empire expiated its crime; Prussia and 
Russia cannot escape a similar fate. And the Poles will 
never forget the betrayal.” 

The psychic factors are uncertain enough. Material 
elements are likewise involved. In time of war, high-test 
gasoline ranks at the top of the list of essential supplies. 
From what source will 10,000 German planes derive 
their gasoline? 

It has been suggested that German scientists have 
elaborated a synthetic product drawn from coal. Few 
experts, however, are convinced that this substitute for 
oil would fill more than a fraction of Germany’s fuel 
needs. Rumania could export about seven per cent of 
the total needed to keep Goering’s air circuses off the 
ground, It is a question how much gasoline Stalin 
would be willing to provide at a time when his own 
projects are in full movement. The Soviet Union in 
recent years has utilized the bulk of its own production 
at home and even imported special grades of gasoline. 

Payment in gold or negotiable securities is another 
problem for the Reich. In a world whose transportation 
services have been sadly crippled it is increasingly diff- 
cult to maintain a foreign trade based on_ barter. 
Blocked marks, already selling at an enormous discount, 
simply lose all currency when factory goods can neither 
be produced nor exchanged. 

It is axiomatic in international politics that the best- 
informed individuals in every capital are not the diplo- 
mats, consular officials or white-collar workers, but the 
military, naval and air attachés. Consequently, the in- 
formation which they impart is worth noting. 

Consulting in Berlin with an air attaché, whose views 
were impartial, I learned that six months would be a 
safe limit to place on the Reich’s reserves of high-grade 
gas. “After twenty-four weeks of steady fighting,” stated 
my informant, “the drain on the German oil reservoirs 
would begin to tell. Cheap fuels, resulting in inferior 
combat performance, would have to be thrown into 
the motors of ships manned by trained, valuable pilots. 
The wastage of men and machines would be terrific. 
It's my guess that in the first six months of war Britain 
and France would be obliged to submit to a merciless 
strafing from the air. Then in all probability the ad- 
vantage would revert to the Allies. The crux of the 
battle will be gas.” 

Another factor in warfare, that will loom larger as 
the combat zones widen, is the technical skill available 
to each side. War is more and more a matter of scien- 
tific engineering. Armored cars, motorized divisions, 
anti-aircraft defense—all call for expert mechanics. One 
reason for Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s success in 
the Spanish civil war was his ability to create an efficient 
corps of mechanics which kept his artillery, tanks and 
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air force in almost perfect technical shape, whereas his 
opponents, having depended upon Russian technicians, 
found the mechanical backbone of their armies rotting 
away. : 

Mechanics had a good deal to do with the pace of the 
Nazi invasion of Poland. Eye-witnesses contrasted the 
“horse-and-buggy” equipment of the Soviet divisions 
with the master-workmanship of the German motorized 
corps. Since the British are first-class engineers, they 
will probably be able to bolster any defects in the 
French military machine, especially as long as the Allied 
armies, utilizing siege-and-blockade tactics, remain on 
the defensive. 

From the political point of view, the battle line-up is 
not yet complete. Stalin, supreme in the Baltic area, 
appears eager to exploit his position in the Balkans. 
From the time of Peter the Great a “window on the 
Mediterranean” has been the dream of Russian states- 
men and politicians. It is an open secret that Constanti- 
nople, or Istanbul as the Turks style their former 
capital, is easily vulnerable to an attack by land. With 
Oriental cunning the present Turkish Government is 
bargaining for the best price for favors to be extended 
either in the economic or political sphere. Chamberlain 
and Daladier have the gold suitable for horse-trading 
of this kind, whereas Stalin and Hitler, if they continue 
to agree to a division of spoils, have the opportunity to 
apply leverage from the land and air. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to suggest that the Stalin-Hitler pact has 
thrown the fate of Christian civilization into the lap of 
the “Unspeakable Turk!” 

If Turkey resembles a shock-absorber between two 
violently antagonistic coalitions, what shall be said of 
the role of Italy? Il Duce is plotting a cautious course. 
Though most war-like in speech, he is infinitely con- 
ciliatory in the domain of action, especially when the 
risks are high. 

Mussolini’s dilemma is real. Pledged with Hitler to 
a revision of the Versailles settlement and definitely on 
the side of the revolutionary “proletarian” powers, he 
none the less knows the reluctance of the Italian people, 
whose friendship with the French has been unbroken 
for one hundred and twenty-five years, to embark on a 
war against Italy’s one-time allies. If Rome sprang to 
the aid of Berlin, there would no longer be any wise- 
cracks about the “phony” war on the Western front. 
It is an open secret that the officers and men of the 
British Navy, remembering Ethiopia, are waiting for 
the chance to throw their weight of metal against 
Naples, Genoa, Palermo and Trieste. - 

On the other hand, if the Southern end of the axis 
weakens, the Italian chieftain knows what a hot-box 
would develop at the Brenner Pass, the most delicate 
bearing in his new Roman Empire. Under the circum- 
stances, the safest generalization possible is that, as long 
as Mussolini can ride the whirlwind, the rest of the 
world can survive the wind. 

That leaves science and geography loading the guns 
for Hitler, while time and money work for the Allies. 
In a protracted war gold outmaneuvers the guns. Unless 
Il Duce upsets the balance of power, his partner, the 
Reichsfuehrer and Reichskanzler Adolph Hitler, has 
reached the climax of his career as “first soldier of the 
Third Reich,” the Corporal who came out of the World 
War swearing vengeance on the Allies. 
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Lie fact that only a few days ago 
I flew across the Atlantic, that wings 
carried me from Ireland to Long Is- 
land in twenty-eight hours, that I 
had dinner while fluttering over one 
continent and breakfast the next 
morning on the solid ground of an- 
other—the fact that I got out of Eng- 
land at all, is entirely Saint An- 
thony’s fault. 

Let those who regret these occur- 
rences place the blame entirely upon 
As for me, considering how 
difficult it was to get out of England, 
[ am his for life (never forgetting 
for an instant that I love Saint 
Peter; but then he does too—so that 
makes everything all right). It hap- 
pened like this: 

[ had never been in a war be- 
that is, never on the other 
of the Atlantic—and at first it 
seemed as though it might be rather 
exciting to see one through. My 
friends in England kept hospitably 
urging: “Do stay and spend the war 
with us!” But that was a few days be- 
fore the third of September, and 
they, poor dears, were thinking that 
if war had to be, England would 
still remain rather pleasant, even as 
it had been during the war twenty- 
five years ago. Then people, by and 
large, had gone about their usual 
iffairs, somewhat colored, to be sure, 
by war conditions; but many of these 
conditions were interesting and not 
unpleasant. 

London had remained a thriving, 
busy center; people of leisure had 
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Passengers embarking on the Dixie Clipper for a trans-Atlantic flight 
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thrown themselves into war work; 
returning and departing soldiers 
were féted, restaurants and night- 
clubs were bright with gaiety even if 
of a desperate sort. A few air-raids 
took their small toll within the city 
but had not greatly dismayed Lon- 
doners—and although mourning soon 
hung heavy over the land, yet Eng- 
land had moved along a not un- 
usually abnormal path. That, as 
people remembered it, was 1914. 

A few days before September grd, 
1939, they had not realized that this 
war was to be a totally different 
story. They had not realized, for all 
the government preparations, that 
London would be evacuated; that, 
a mere ghost of a city, most of its 
people would be widely scattered, 
many of its shops and restaurants 
closed; that whole businesses would 
be removed to the country. They had 
not yet experienced, in all its severi- 
ty, the “black-out”, soon to drop 
like a funeral pall over that vast 
city, shrouding those wide streets 
and parks in complete darkness from 
nightfall until sunrise, pervading 
them with a strange, ominous si- 
lence—the black-out that was to 
stretch from the city itself through- 
out the length and breadth of Eng- 
land. It was to be a land of social 
life at a standstill; of people not 
daring to dine out, for the hazards 
of getting home; with every house 
shrouded in gloom and the para- 
phernalia, the nuisance of air-raid 
precautions. 
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Flight 
From 
England 


By 
HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


Nor had anyone foreseen the ter. 
rible suddenness of the war on the 
waters that was to be—nor even 
dreamed of the number of sub 
marines then crouching off the coast, | 
ready to spring and launch their 
torpedoes the instant England went 
to war. In their minds, the sea 
would still be the free seas, com- 
paratively open, with non-combat 
ants passing easily between England 
and America. 

Neither had the writers yet sensed 
the “black-out” of news—the diff 
culty of obtaining information on 
what was really happening, the con- 
trol by the Ministry of Information 
of the press; its discipline of the 
radio. 

If war was to come, it would be 
rather a nice war, thought England 
a few days before September 3rd; 
and accordingly, I was urged to re 
main. It looked like an_ inviting 
prospect for an American writer. 
Then came the third of September, 
England’s entrance into the wat, 
her first air-raid signals, and the 
Athenia disaster—all in one day. The 
radio began broadcasting Ambassa 
dor Kennedy's request to all Ameti- 
cans to get out of England as quick 
ly as possible. Even so, it took me 
and my hosts in the country a few 
days to take him seriously. Finally 
through sheer repetition, it dawned 
on us that there might be some 
thing in what he was saying. Certain 
ly I did not wish to become a bur 
den to friends when food-rationing 
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and other contemplated measures 
should begin. Puzzled, I journeyed 
up to London to “sell” the Ameri- 
can Embassy the idea of my spend- 
ing the war in England. 

When I got to Grosvenor Square, 
| found the foundations of our im- 
posing Embassy being neatly fitted 
with sand-bags. There was some- 
thing incongruous about that digni- 
fied facade being bolstered up with 
homely gunny-sacks of sand—in the 
idea that the United States govern- 
ment itself was to this extent, at 
least, involved in a war. Inside, 
streams of people passed back and 
forth-unhappy, stranded Ameri- 
cans trying to get home; careworn 
relatives of those who had been on 
the Athenia pathetically asking for 
news; secretaries hurrying through 
corridors; messengers delivering ca- 
bles; everyone carrying a gas-mask. 


Soe CONVERSATION between benev- 
olent, harassed Mr. Edward 
Moore, Mr. Kennedy’s friend and 
secretary, and myself, ran something 
like this: 

“You know, Mr. Moore, if I stayed, 
I could be useful to my friends here. 
The chauffeur’s been called up; they 
can't get another, and I’m driving 
the car.” 

“Mrs. Homan, go home.” 

The kind mouth was firm and im- 
placable. 

“You know, Mr. Moore, I'd be 
glad to volunteer for war-work in 
England. There are lots of things 
I could do.” 

“Mrs. Homan, go home.” 

Never had I felt less popular. The 
kindly blue eyes gazed determined- 
ly upon me. 

“You know, Mr. Moore, I write a 
little. And if I stayed, there’d be so 
much to write about.” 

“Mrs. Homan, go home.” 

The pleasant voice began to sound 
like a general’s. I was growing weak- 
er and weaker. 

“You know, Mr. Moore, I really 
can’t go home, because when I came 
over I neglected to secure a return- 
passage; and now all the boats are 
filled.” 

“Mrs. Homan, go home!” 

I was defeated. And I realized all 
at once, that it was in a sense, the 
voice of the United States govern- 
ment speaking. It, and the many 
arguments it appended to that re- 
frain of “go home” (repeated with 
the steadiness and frequency of the 





Raven’s “Nevermore”) conquered. 
I decided I'd better “go home.” 

And then the fun began—if it’s 
fun to petition unsuccessfully, in 
person or by telephone, every Cook's 
office, every American Express 
branch, every steamship office within 
a radius of miles for passage to 
America on a neutral vessel. Mr. 
Moore had said that he would even- 
tually get me aboard something that 
floated (it might be a freighter, I 
thought; I hoped it wouldn’t be a 
plank) but that it would also be 
advisable to try on my own, since 
by chance an earlier opportunity 
might open. Every source questioned 
laughed me to scorn—and being 
laughed to scorn after one has stood 
an hour or more, waiting in line, 
somehow isn’t very funny. Even 
when several vessels had sailed, top- 
heavy with Americans, it was an- 
nounced that many thousands still 
remained in England, waiting for 
passage home. 

The neutral vessels, apart from 
our own, were being coy about it. 
Dutch ships weren’t sure they'd 
touch in England at all—they’d let 
you know later. Swedish ships were 
talking in terms as high as $600.00 
per person and a full complement. 
Italian vessels lured one, with charm- 
ing smiles, way down into Italy af- 
ter crossing a hazardous and difficult 
Paris—and then said the price had 
gone up. The newspapers carried 
stories of Americans sleeping cosily 
in open life-boats, in swimming- 
pools, and under the piano. I began 
to remember that I can’t swim any- 
way; and that I don’t like boats, 
even when there isn’t a war. I was 
assured that if I got out of England 
at all during the next four weeks, 
the best I could do would be shar- 
ing a state-room with a minimum of 
six women—and on “D” deck. That 
meant you didn’t have to climb the 
stairs, after the torpedo struck. 

Meanwhile, sleep in England had 
a way of being disturbed by an oc- 
casional air-raid signal. About this 
time I received a letter from my 
brother in New York. “Concerning 
your problem,” he wrote, “as I see 
it, it’s just a question of whether you 
want to be hit from above or below.” 
A ‘mordant wit, I thought—and set 
off for London to make a final and 
hopeless tour of all sources of trans- 
portation. If it failed, I was just go- 
ing to sit down in England and en- 
joy the war—and pray that Mr. Ed- 
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ward Moore wouldn’t force me out 
on the prow of a canoe. 

When the shipping news had 
proved so discouraging, I had toyed 
half-heartedly with the idea of fly- 
ing home—although never in my life 
having been in an airplane—and had 
even telephoned the Embassy, 
Cook’s, and the Pan-American Air- 
ways office for informati6n. The an- 
swer was the same in all cases: 

“Everything’s booked up to Oc- 
tober 1st; and there'll be no planes 
flying the northern route after that 
date. We'll put you on the waiting- 
list for a possible cancellation.” 

“Is the waiting-list long?” I tim- 
idly asked. 

“The waiting-list,” was one reply, 
“looks like the law of the Medes and 
the Persians.” ... 

The slow train, twice as slow as 
the pre-war schedule, drew into Vic- 
toria Station. I glanced at my well- 
worn list of travel sources. I would 
take the nearest, first. It happened 
to be Pan-American Airways. Silly, 
even to try—after all that had been 
said on the telephone. But at least, 
if I investigated all sources today 
without success, I could settle down 
in England with a clear conscience 
until Mr. Moore should push me out 
to sea. Rounding the corner of Hay- 
market, one could see mobs of peo- 
ple besieging the steamship offices. 
And now it was that Saint Anthony 
appeared on the mental scene. I 
breathed a-brief prayer: “If it’s real- 
ly best to get out of England, I'd 
appreciate it if you'd find me a pass- 
age home. I know you can, if you 
want to. What’s a mere war to you, 
anyway?” And so I approached the 
Airways offices. 


HE CHARMING but extremely 
weary-looking young man greet- 
ed me politely. 

“Yes, I have your name on the 
waiting-list,” he said, glancing at 
the longest scroll I'd ever seen. 
“You're about Number Sixty.” 

I'll be staying in England, I 
thought. Then I began to rub my 
ears. Was I really awake? For the 
young man was saying: 

“But you’re an American citizen, 
and a woman, and I have orders to 
give such requests preference. You're 
lucky. We're booked to the hilt, but 
one cancellation just came in a few 
moments ago. I can put you on the 
Dixie Clipper, which is flying next 
week from Ireland,” 
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Ah, Saint Anthony!—I fell, figura- 
tively, upon the young man’s neck. 
But water had to be crossed, to 
get to Ireland—and it was certainly 


not untroubled water. Airplanes to 
that country had been discontinued. 


Clipper passengers were being sent 
by boat over a northern crossing, 
then considered the safest, from Ho- 
lyhead to Dublin. I would cross the 
Channel by day. It would be nice 


to have a good look at the submarine 
before going down.... 

\rriving in London, expecting a 
night’s rest before taking an early 
morning train for Holyhead, and 
having strolled casually into the 
Airways offices on a matter of lug- 
gage, | found the place in an up- 
roar. The British seamen, manning 
the Irish boats between Holyhead 
and Dublin, had gone on strike. The 
service was discontinued; no boats 
were running. 

“You will have to go,” said the 
charming young man apologetically, 
“tonight—from Wales, via Fishguard 
to Rosslare, crossing St. George’s 
Channel. It’s the only boat running 

and it goes at night.” 

On the map, St. George’s Channel 
looked very close to the open sea. 
At night ... I'd have to sink with- 
out the pleasure of seeing that sub- 
marine after all. 

Paddington Station, at eight 
o'clock that same evening, was some- 
thing it will be difficult ever to for- 
get, propped up by sand-bags and 
barely visible in the almost total 
darkness which enveloped it. A dim 
blue light, here and there, just kept 
one from breaking a neck. Shadowy 
forms, passengers, porters, scurried 
\ great railroad station in a 
great city, as dark as the wastes of 
Wyoming at midnight — fantastic, 
fearful. 

\ carriage was stumbled into; in 
pitch darkness I groped for a seat, 
conscious of other shadowy occu- 
pants. The door slammed, the train 
moved out of the station and away 
upon the weirdest journey I’ve ever 
taken. Overhead, an_ infinitesimal 
blue light burned—impossible to 
read, impossible even to see the face 
of one’s watch. Darkness within— 
darkness without—the train speeding 
through a black universe. I wondered 
what my unseen companions were 
like— (someone could snatch your 
purse . . ) 

The voices of two men, then the 
voices of two women, began a low 


past 


murmur. They were Irish voices; 
they were traveling homeward, “to 
get out of England before—”; the 
voices stopped there, uncertainly. 
Silence, darkness—I had never 
known the world could be so black. 
Yet some signal lights, somewhere 
along the railroad, must be neces- 
sary. 1 wondered what they would 
look like, from a German airplane. 
I had read that the two things which 
could be distinguished in a black- 
out were rivers and railroads. 


_ MURMUR Of Irish voices began 
again. On, through the darkness. 
If there were only a star, or a moon, 
or something! . . . If one might read 
. How could the engineer see? If 
one could only sleep . . . Suddenly 
a voice, a man’s voice, with the soft 
Irish speech, was saying serenely: 

“It’s wonderful to live so close to 
God.” 

I sat up with a jerk, not having 
heard the conversation which had 
preceded that remark. The voice 
went on: 

“It’s four years since I entered the 
monastery; and I’ve never known 
anything since but the greatest peace 
and joy. I’m only a lay brother. 
We're cloistered. . . . This is my first 
appearance in the world in four 
years. But the Abbot thought I’d 
better take my old mother out of 
England, back to Ireland, before—.” 
Again, the voice stopped short. 

Now, dimly, I could make out the 
form of the speaker, and that of an 
old woman sitting next him. He 
seemed to be holding her hand. 

“She’s been in England since my 
father died. But there was no one 
but me to take her home. The Ab- 
bot understood—he’s a wonderful 
man. ... We lost her suitcase in the 
station—all her clothing—but what's 
that, if God spares her life, this 
night? . . . The world tires me—I’m 
very tired from it all. I haven’t seen 
it for four years; but, God willing, 
I'll be back in the monastery before 
the week’s finished. . . . It’s wonder- 
ful to live so close to God.” 

Now, thanks to that voice, I 
stopped thinking about bombs. The 
train sped on. 

“There’s Cardiff! You can tell it 

from the searchlights.” 
~ I looked out of the window. Cut- 
ting athwart the utter darkness were 
two mammoth beams of light, mov- 
ing slowly, symmetrically, back and 
forth across the black sky. 
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And then, finally, at two o'clock 
in the morning, Fishguard ~ 4 
blackened port. Through the Cus 
toms by flashlight—weary officials; 
overwrought, nervous travelers. And 
now, at last, the little boat, the 
Saint Patrick, which was to carry us 
across that black secret stretch of 
sea. 

I sat up on deck while they loaded 
cargo in the darkness—no noise, only 
subdued voices. At length, she 
pushed off, silently turning her bow 
toward the open waters, a tiny speck 
upon that waste; not a light upén 
her, port-holes shrouded. A fellow 
traveler told me he had been coun. 
selled by officials in London to stay 
up on deck, and to wear a life-pre. 
server. Night closed in on us—the 
dark waters swept by. I went below 
and found a lounge with one dim 
light burning. A chance to read, at 
last! But no sooner had I sat down 
than I was nodding. A steward came 
and arranged a pillow—then, obliv- 
ion. The next conscious moment 
was one of seeing the same steward 
bending over me. 

“We've arrived safe,” he said 
cheerfully. “We're in Ireland! It's 
daylight, and your tea is waiting.” 

I had missed that submarine, after 
all—Saint Anthony, with the co 
operation of Saint Patrick. What 
did Cook’s, or the American Express, 
or any agency know about handling 
travelers, anyway? It was all so 
simple. 

Ireland looked fresh and green 
and lovely—unhaunted by the phan- 
toms which stalked the ways of Eng- 
land, that saddened land just across 
the Channel. A train was carrying us 
to Limerick. Travelers began to 
breathe freely, and to laugh. Two of 
them, American men, got off at 
Waterford, took a jaunting car to 
see the town, got back to the station 
to find the train gone, hired a taxi — 
and chased the train, catching up 
with it ten miles down the track=_ 
for all the world like a movie. It _ 
was good to see some “crazy Amer. 
icans” again. They had a pleasant — 
sort of craziness. They belonged to 
my country over there, which had — 
never seen a gas-mask, nor a black 


out—and I prayed never would. _ % 


Limerick—and then, just beyond, — 


Foynes, that lovely little spot at the © 


mouth of the river Shannon, with 
the Dixie Clipper resting her wings 
upon the waters, waiting for us. 
What a truly beautiful “bird” she 
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poked, so close to shore that we 
could almost touch her, riding there 
upon the blue bay! 

A traveler asked me: 

“You're accustomed to flying?” 

“l’ve never been up before—not 
een for a nickel ride.” 

He looked amused. “Why did you 
decide to do this?” 

“Well, I said to myself: ‘If you’re 
going to start flying at all, you might 
as well begin in a big way.’” 

“You certainly have,” he said, as 
we stepped into the launch which 
was to carry us out to those great 
wings. It was six o'clock in the eve- 
ning. 

Twenty-one passengers sat com- 
fortably for the take-off, on the 
cushioned seats of the plane’s three 
central rooms. Dashing officers, polite 
stewards, moved about reassuringly. 
Someone started to strap me into 
the seat. At that moment, I began to 
have an attack of inward “jitters.” 
But a pleasant voice, whose owner 
had flown over the seven seas, began 
quietly to tell me all about what was 
happening up in the control-room. 
It was so interesting that I forgot to 
be frightened. The plane zoomed 
across the water like a speedboat, 
gathering her self-confident forces. 
Then she soared smoothly, beauti- 
fully, into the air. It seemed the 
oddest thing, that she was carrying 
us with her, within the shadow of 
her powerful wings. Higher, higher 





The Dixie Clipper rising slowly from the water on 


—from the windows, the land _ be- 
came a speck, the ocean that sweeps 
from continent to continent, more 
distant. Clouds came closer. 

We were speeding through a new 
universe—it had nothing whatever to 
do with land or sea. The air was our 
world. It welcomed and bore us 
along joyously. It was a world that 
knew not dirt, nor dust, nor tur- 
bulent waters. It only knew un- 
hampered speed—movement without 
pause. It was clean and fresh and 
beautiful, unmarked by the tracks 
of man. Rapport—exhilaration—one 
felt like a god, unhindered. This was 
flying! Delight knew no_ bounds. 
(The hours, the years, that had been 
wasted on boats and trains!) 

A delicious dinner was served on 
small, steady tables placed before the 
seats. Darkness fell; the stars began 
to come out. The miles slipped away 
from under our wings. Then stew- 
ards went about, inducing people to 
go to bed. Fore and aft of the three 
lounges stretched a_ corridor of 
berths—“uppers” and “lowers,” as in 
a Pullman car. The lounge began to 
empty. I found myself in a “lower,” 
with an electric light for reading, 
and a portion of window near my 
head. Just outside and above the 
window stretched one of the giant 
wings. 

Soon, I was fast asleep, lulled by 
the rhythm of the engines. Waking, 
I looked out of the window, into the 
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night sky. We were riding around 
the heavenly planets. Maybe we were 
one, ourselves! . . . Reach out for 
a star—touch your finger-tips to the 
moon! More sleep—and then, 
before daylight, another look re- 
vealed the lights of land below us. 
Newfoundland—and had we been an 
ordinary bird, we would have flown 
right down for an early breakfast. 
But our sort of bird was not per- 
mitted to land until daylight. So we 
circled about in the air until dawn 
broke gloriously—and then swooped 
gently down to rest upon the waters 
of Botford harbor. Ashore — two 
thousand miles and a new land, 
between dinner and breakfast! 

Into the air again, and soaring 
high over the coastline. 

“There’s Maine!” (Our own land, 
where there was no war.) “Now 
we're over Massachusetts!” .. . And 
then, at half-past three in the after- 
noon, we glided down in shafts of 
sunlight, upon the waters of Long 
Island Sound. Port Washington at 
our feet; home, just beyond. (“Mrs. 
Homan, go home!”—Thank you, Mr. 
Moore. Thank you, Saint Anthony.) 

As we stepped ashore, I looked 
back at the wonderful wings which 
had, at least for me, spread ecstasy. 
And they took such wings, and used 
them for warfare! 

It was a violation of the beau- 
tiful. It was like training doves to 
slaughter. 
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Elmer Layden, Notre Dame Coach, with Captain Kelly and 
“Mike”, the mascot 


A GALLUP poll on the question 
of who has the toughest job on a 
football field would at this season 
of the year be most timely and in- 
teresting if not of vital significance 
to the nation at large. No doubt a 
rood percentage of the votes cast 


would nominate the referee as hav- 
ing the hardest task of all. And sure- 
ly none can deny that the referee 


does at times find himself in a very 
unenviable position. In such a poll 
the quarterback too would find 
many supporters to call attention to 
his heavy responsibility. 

But I am here to register my 
ballot along with those who point 
to the coach as the one who regular- 
ly bears the biggest burden of 
worries and suffering. In fact, even 
worst the life of a referee or 
a quarterback is one of relative bliss 


it its 


ind peace in comparison with the 


normal existence of a football coach. 

Perhaps you may offer in com- 
placent rebuttal that the coach is, 
is a rule, quite handsomely paid for 
his trials and tribulations, for it is 
a commonly held opinion that the 
football coach, at least if he is suc- 
cessful and important, draws down a 
somewhat fabulous salary and en- 





joys a life of relative luxury. 


There is another side to this salary . 


matter. In the first place, the actual 
wage seldom approaches the re- 
ported or supposed wage. ‘Also, the 
coach earns and deserves any salary 
he can get, for he not only is called 
upon each year to survive several 
months of nerve-racking life which 
would put most of us in straight- 
jackets but he also has to face a 
highly uncertain future. It behooves 
him to make all he can while he can, 
for usually he has no assurance that 
the job will be his for the following 
year, 

Not every coach is fortunate 
enough nor in sufficient demand to 
get as satisfactory a contract as the 
one Dana X. Bible has with Texas 
which reportedly gives him the job 
for 10 years at $15,000 per annum. 
The coach is more likely to find him- 
self suddenly bereft of his position, 
possibly after many years of faithful 
and even brilliant service, as was the 
case with Alonzo A. Stagg at Chi- 
cago. Or, like Harry Kipke at Michi- 
gan, he may be cast aside just when 
he has brought in a crop of splendid 
material and is all set for a big 
season. Even an almost undefeated 
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Pity the Poor 
Football cach! 


By WALTER M. LANGFORD 


team is not always sure protection 
against dismissal. Gil Dobie was 
turned out by Boston College last 
year after having lost but one game, 

In the recent Northwestern-Okla- 
homa game Coach Lynn Waldorf of 
the Wildcats had to sit as patiently 
as possible on the sidelines and 
watch one of his star halfbacks, 
“Red” Hahnenstein, fumble twice 
within his own 10-yard line. The 
alert Sooners recovered each time 
and promptly punched across touch- 
downs which, together with a field 
goal and another score blossoming 
from an intercepted pass, gave the 
underdog and under-rated Okla. 
homa eleven a stunning 23-0 ti 
umph, On the same Saturday after- 
noon Texas thrashed Wisconsin, 17 
to 7, Nebraska toppled Minnesota, 
6 to o, Louisiana State rolled over 
Holy Cross, 26 to 7. 

Each of the victories mentioned 
above was of the type known in the 
football vernacular as an upset. This 
particular sort of nightmare is 
known to every coach, but it afflicts 
most the ones with strong squads, 
because a team has to be the favorite 
before it can be “upset.” No. football 
campaign even in the memory of the 
old-timers has started off with 80 
many startling upsets among the 
major teams as has the present sea 
son of 1939. In addition to the ones 
cited, we have already in the early 
weeks of play seen another score oF 
more of upsets, including — the 
humbling of once-mighty California 
by Stagg’s little College of the 
Pacific. Besides the upsets, there 
have also been such wildly exciting 
and _ free-scoring exhibitions 4 
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lowa’s 32-29 conquest of Indiana 
and Notre Dame's hard-earned 20-19 
yerdict over Southern Methodist. 

It would be difficult to find an- 
other season which by the middle of 
Qctober boasted as many beaten or 
tied elevens of importance as does 
939: Fordham, Colgate, Syracuse, 
Temple, Columbia, Holy Cross, 
Minnesota, Northwestern, Wiscon- 
in, Purdue, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Southern Methodist, 
Rice, Michigan State, Marquette, 
Illinois, Georgia Tech, Vanderbilt, 


Auburn, Stanford, Washington, 
Southern California, Oregon, Santa 
Clara, Washington § State, Iowa, 


Texas, Duke, Yale, Navy, Army, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown, N.- 
y.U., Georgia, Detroit, Villanova, 
and U.C.L.A. 

The rapidly thinning ranks of 
teams with untarnished records still 
numbered, up to the games of Octo- 
ber 21, some of the old familiar 
names, such as Michigan, Ohio 
State, and Notre Dame in the mid- 
west, Pitt, Carnegie Tech, and Cor- 
nell in the East, Tulane, Tennessee, 
and Alabama in the south, Okla- 
homa and ‘Texas A. and M. in the 
southwest, and St. Mary’s in the far 
west. 

The final outcome of a game is, 
however, far from being the only 
thing that brings anguish to the 
coach, Every second of the game it- 
self is loaded with disaster which is 
apt to descend upon him. This very 
uncertainty helps make football the 
great game it is, but that is small 
consolation to the coach who sees 
his well-laid plans and efforts blasted 
pethaps by one incident of only a 
few seconds in duration. It may be 
a fumble, a blocked punt, an inter- 
cepted pass, a penalty, or any one 
of a hundred other things which 
will arise to harry, plague, and pre- 
maturely age the coach. 

Try to imagine, for instance, the 
dismay with which Coach “Nibs” 
Price of California must have 
watched his great center, Roy 
Riegels, carry a fumbled ball some 
50 yards towards his own goal in 
the Rose Bowl game of 1929. And 
Price’s relief at seeing this precursor 
of “Wrong Way” Corrigan brought 
down by one of his team-mates only 
afew yards from his own end zone 
was all too short lived. On the next 
play, a punt formation, the natural- 
ly distressed Riegels passed the ball 
over the kicker’s head and beyond 





the end zone for an automatic safety 
which ultimately proved to be the 
margin of defeat, as Georgia Tech 
won 8-7. 

Another case of running the wrong 
way, but with a happier conclusion 
for the runner, happened in a game 
between Lehigh and _ Lafayette. 
“Snooks” Dowd of Lehigh somehow 
became so confused that he ran prac- 
tically the whole length of the field 
in the wrong direction and then, 
realizing his error, circled behind 
the goal posts and went all the way 
back down the field for a touch- 
down. 

Even when a coach is certain he is 
strengthening his team through a 
substitution, it may be that he is in 
effect almost giving the game away. 
Several years ago Coach “Slip” 
Madigan of St. Mary’s sent one of 
his best players, a tackle, into the 
lineup at a critical moment of a 
bitter game with Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Trojans were threaten- 
ing the St. Mary’s goal and Madigan 
confidently expected this stalwart 
tackle to bolster the defense. But the 
lad forgot himself and talked before 
a play had been run, thereby bring- 
ing upon the St. Mary’s team a 15- 
yard penalty which brought the ball 
almost to the goal 
line and allowed 
Southern Califor- 
nia to score the 
deciding marker. 

Infractions of 
other sorts like- 
wise have a habit 
of occurring at 
vital moments. In 
1936 Minnesota, 
with a_ winning 
streak extending 
beyond 20 games, 
was battling 
Northwestern in 
Evanston. The 
game was score- 
less until late in 
the tussle when 
big Ed Widseth, 
All-America 
tackle for the 
Gophers, was de- 
tected holding a 
Northwestern 
man on the Min- 
nesota 16-yard 
line. The resul- 


tant penalty put 
the pigskin one 
fromthe 


yard 
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goal, and Northwestern went over to 
win, 6-0. 

A long list could be compiled of 
touchdowns disallowed because some 
infraction of the rules took place on 
the play. One good example of this 
happened in the Notre Dame-North- 
western clash of 1935. Early in the 
game Don Elser, giant fullback of 
the Fighting Irish, crossed the goal 
line from about 20 yards out, but 
the officials ruled that a Notre Dame 
guard was guilty of holding on the 
play and a penalty rather than a 
touchdown was the result. That 
bit of holding in the line proved cost- 
ly, as the Irish wound up on the 
short end of a 14-7 score for their 
only defeat of the year. The victory 
was incidentally Northwestern’s first 
over Notre Dame in 34 years. 

If you think that a coach leaps 
exultingly to his feet when he sees 
one of his backs break into the clear 
and head for pay-off territory, you 
are only partly right. Until the ball 
is planted safely behind the goal for 
a score, the coach is haunted by the 
fear that his man may stumble. The 
rules say that if just one knee touches 
the ground the ball is dead at that 
point, even though the player might 
not have been rushed and so had 
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A Santa Clara player tackling a St. Mary’s back 
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ample time to regain his feet and 
continue to a touchdown. A case of 
this sort happened in this year’s 
Oklahoma-Northwestern clash, when 
1 Northwestern man stumbled on 
the g-yard line after running 43 
yards. The touchdown was never 
made. In 1933 a prep school player 
in New York took a ball 5 yards 
behind his goal and ran more than 
100 yards, only to collapse just 18 
inches short of a touchdown. 

Coaches frequently send in substi- 
tute quarterbacks to call a certain 
play or series of plays. Usually the 
sub can remember his instructions if 
it is one particular play the coach 
has told him to use, but sometimes 
in the thick of the fray he forgets or 
ignores some of the plays to be 
called in sequence. Of course, there 
are times when the quarterback ob- 
viously is not expected to finish the 
sequence, as is well illustrated by the 
following story which Coach Elmer 
Layden of Notre Dame likes to tell. 

“A certain coach,” relates Elmer, 
“sent in a quarterback with instruc- 
tions to call an end run, a line buck, 
and then to punt. Well, the end run 
carried the ball 20 yards to midfield. 
On the next play the fullback broke 
through center and went all the way 
to the 5-yard line. Then this literal- 
minded quarterback went into punt 
formation and booted the ball right 
out of the stadium.” 

Poor quarterbacking may be 
blamed for Ohio State’s loss to 
Notre Dame in their memorable 
same of 1935 which saw the Irish 
surge from behind during the final 
minutes in one of football’s great- 
est rallies to engulf the “Scarlet 
Scourge” in an 18-13 defeat. The 
finish of that contest was absolutely 
breath-taking. Losing 13-0 at the 
start of the fourth period, Notre 
Dame scored at once but trailed 13-6 
when the point was missed. Another 
great drive down the field went to 
naught when the Irish fullback 
fumbled as he crashed over the goal 
line, Ohio State recovering. Not to 
be denied, Notre Dame pounded 
across for a second touchdown with 
slightly more than a minute to play. 
But once again the try for the extra 
point was not good and the Irish 
appeared doomed to a bitter defeat. 

On the first play after the next 
kickoff, however, the Ohio State 
quarterback called for a wide run- 
ning play instead of “freezing” the 
ball through careful line bucks, as 


is customary in such cases. The ball 
carrier fumbled when tackled, Notre 
Dame pounced on the ball, and in 
the last fleeting seconds Shakespeare 
passed to Millner in the end zone 
for one of Notre Dame's greatest 
triumphs. Well could Coach Schmidt 
of Ohio State lament after the game: 
“That’s one I would like to play 
over.” 

In an article published recently in 
a nationally popular weekly, a well- 
know eastern referee, “Red” Friesell, 
in telling of the various difficulties 
which beset officials, mentions how 
they occasionally have trouble in 
keeping out of the way of a ball 
carrier and his blockers. There is 
little doubt that the players do get 
a kick out of cutting down an official 
from time to time when the oppor- 
tunity arises. But once in a while an 
official gets mixed up in a play in 
such a manner that it seriously af- 
fects the outcome of the game. 

A notable example of this oc- 
curred in 1936 when Notre Dame 
was playing Southern California on 
the west coast. Near the end of the 
first half Notre Dame was on the 
enemy 10-yard stripe and driving 
hard for a touchdown. A pass was 
thrown and an interception fol- 
lowed. It appeared that the man 
with the ball would be downed after 
a few steps, but as Notre Dame's 
fullback Danbom closed in for the 
tackle, Referee Tom Louttit got be- 
tween the two players. 

Then ensued a strange scene. For 
thirty yards or more the three men 
raced down the field near the side- 
lines, Danbom attempting to get 
around the referee and make the 
tackle, but without success. Finally 
he was forced to shove Louttit out 
of his way, but by that time the 
Southern California player had a 
safe lead and ran all the way for a 
touchdown. The game ended in a 
13-13 tie, though the first downs 
were 19 to 1 in favor of Notre Dame, 
who apparently would have won the 
game except for the referee’s highly 
effective job of running interference. 

Perhaps there is room for a little 
legislation to cover a situation of 
this sort, leaving it to the four of- 
ficials to determine whether or not 
one of them has so interfered with a 
play as to prevent a tackle from 
being made. The objection to such a 
proposal would of course be that no 
one can say that the tackle actually 
would have resulted. 


THE + SIGN 

The swift disaster which can be 
brought upon a coach and his team 
by an intercepted pass, a blocked 
punt, a fumble, a missed point after 
touchdown, or even weather condi. 


tions is too obvious to every fan to | 


require any elaboration. Injuries to 
star performers can also wreck a 
finely co-ordinated gridiron machine 
and render it ineffective and dis. 
organized. On the other hand, the 
loss of key men by injury can occa. 
sionally arouse a team to a state of 
cold fury which permits it to swee 
aside the opposition. In 1926 Knute 
Rockne’s Notre Dame eleven was en- 
gaging one of the titans of the Big 
Ten in battle. On the initial kickoff 
Fullback Collins of Notre Dame suf. 
fered a broken nose. The first scrim- 
mage play ended with Tackle Bo- 
land of Notre Dame (now line coach 
of the Fighting Irish) laid out with 
a broken leg. On the following play 
Halfback Dahman of the Irish went 
off tackle and with perfect blocking 
dashed 67 yards to a touchdown. 

You might think that the coach 
whose team has a slender lead would 
of course jump up happy and cheer- 
ing as the final whistle sounds. But 
alas, such is not always the case, 
since the rules specify that if a play 
is in progress when the whistle 
blows, then the game is not over 
until the play ends. There are in the 
records more than a few cases of 
games which have been won on 
scores made after the battle ap- 
parently was finished. Not many 
years back, Lafayette led Penn State, 
3 to o, with but a few seconds re- 
maining. Lafayette punted and the 
final gun was shot with the ball still 
in the air. Cooper French of Penn 
State took the ball on his own 40- 
yard line and raced to the touch- 
down which won the game, 6-3. 

Not all the coach’s troubles occur 
during the course of the game, but 
it is at the field of battle where his 
suffering is the most sudden and the 
most intense. The 1939 season up to 
the time of this writing has given us 
no better example of many of the 
situations we have been discussing 
than the Southern Methodist-Notre 
Dame game played at South Bend 
on October 14. Within the first five 
minutes of this highly sensational 
game Coach Layden of the Irish had 
to bear up while watching S.M.U. 
capture a fumble on the Notre Dame 
15-yard line and drive swiftly to a 
7-0 lead. 
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About two minutes later Coach 
“Matty” Bell was trying to catch his 
preath after seeing Notre Dame take 
the ensuing kickoff and go all the 
way to a touchdown and a tie on 
two successive pass plays and a suc- 
cessful kick for extra point. In the 
second quarter Bell had to swallow 
the disappointment of seeing his 
team deprived of a score achieved 
through a beautiful forward pass, 
the play being rendered invalid 
through an off-side penalty against 
the Mustangs, who nevertheless 
started over again and marched to a 
13-7 lead. ‘Two minutes before the 
first half ended Notre Dame tied the 
count on a sustained drive of 66 
yards, but the point was missed. 

In the third quarter it was Lay- 
den’s turn to see his eleven deprived 
of an apparently sure score because 
of a penalty. On a play which saw 
Notre Dame’s pile-criving fullback, 
Milt Piepul, plant the ball on the 
enemy 1-yard line, a holding penalty 
was assessed against the Irish. In the 
final period Bell squirmed as Notre 
Dame tore his line to pieces while 
covering 67 yards to a touchdown in 
only 7 tries. The point was con- 
verted to make the score 20-13, but 


each coach still was to experience 
successive moments of joy and 
anguish. With just one minute re- 
maining to be played, Layden sat 
frozen in his seat as he saw S.M.U. 
block an attempted punt and re- 
cover on the Notre Dame 3-yard 
line. The touchdown was rammed 
across, and then fate dealt Bell his 
final slap of the afternoon. The 
extra point was missed and by that 
margin Notre Dame _ triumphed, 
20-19. 

Off the field a coach is plagued by 
such things as ineligibility of players 
for academic or other reasons, inter- 
ference by the “downtown coaches,” 
agitation among the alumni (who 
usually seem to lose sight of the fact 
that for every winner there must 
also be a loser), non-football in- 
juries to his players (such as 
stumbling on a step and spraining 
an ankle), etc., etc. “Slip” Madigan 
had some anxious moments a few 
seasons back when his salary was 
temporarily tied up by bankers hold- 
ing mortgages on the institution for 
which he works. Few coaches have 
had to live through such a tragic 
thing as the locker-room explosion 
at Purdue four years ago in which 
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some players were burned to death. 
This disaster is commonly credited 
with having brought on the break- 
down in health subsequently suf- 
fered by Coach Noble Kizer. 

Fortunately, not all the things we 
have mentioned happen to every 
coach in each season; for if they did 
we probably would not find many 
mentors able to survive the strain 
and carry on for more than a few 
campaigns. Indeed, luck occasional- 
ly smiles on some coach and spares 
him most of these worries for pos- 
sibly two or even three years. But 
generally a coach receives just 
enough of these tough blows to keep 
him nervous and on edge and worry- 
ing+ about the other possibilities. 
This leads some of the coaches to 
lose weight, Layden for instance 
being called “The Thin Man” dur- 
ing the season. Others turn gray, still 
others grow bald, a few get fed up 
on it all and retire. Wisdom is still 
the better part. 

And so, the next time you find all 
the breaks going against you and 
you make ready to complain, pause 
a moment and reflect that things 
might be much worse. 

You could be a football coach! 





A recent picture of the 1939 Notre Dame football team. The line reading left to right is: Kelly, Harvey, Riffle, McIntyre, De Franco, 
Gallagher, Kerr; in the backfield: Sitko, Saggau, Zontini, Thesing 








The Hoad and the Lross 


- 
I [AT Christ carried His cross 
to His own execution is only one ma- 
terial fact in the heap of material 
fact which makes up the narrative 
of His passion. As such a material 
fact tucked into its proper chrono- 
logical place, it is no more significant 
than any other episode of pain and 
punishment which appeared in the 
series. He agonized; He was bound; 
He was flogged; He was crowned 
with thorns; He carried His crdss. 

Who is to choose between these 
experiences and say that one was a 
more exacting physical ordeal than 
another? If anyone should form an 
opinion on the matter, it could only 
be based on the extent to which his 
individual temperament is shocked 
by the thought of each of them. But 
it would have nothing to say about 
its actual place in the hierarchy of 
suffering that afflicted Christ. Pos- 
sibly the technique used in trussing 
Him up caused a measureless ache 
in His wrists and ankles, which was 
more keen and exquisite than the 
ruder blows of the scourge. Possibly 
the agony in the garden had shaken 
Him so severely that there was noth- 
ing more to discover about the pain 
that a man can endure. The crown 
that embraced His head could con- 
ceivably have been a more dreadful 
burden than the cross which lay on 
His shoulder. The way of the cross is 
more in Christian history than a 
unique item of pain. It does not get 
its real import either from the 
roughness of the way or the weight 
of the cross. 

The story starts much further 
back, with the history of another 
cross. When we think of the cross 
with reference to Christ, we are apt 
to visualize only a thing of wood, 
an instrument that was used to sup- 
port His body until it died. But Our 
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to by Him to symbolize all the pains 
of our redeemed living. 

The cross of wood was a gibbet 
to kill the body; but the other cross 
was a gibbet which in our case would 
kill the infamous litter of depraved 
instinct which is the offspring of 
fallen nature. The cross of wood and 
the difficulty of carrying it grows 
most meaningful in the category of 
Christian living when it typifies this 
other cross and the difficulty of carry- 
ing it. 

Christ referred to this other cross 
most definitely. He said: “If any man 
will come after Me, let him take up 
his cross daily and follow Me.” He 
was not speaking about a cross that 
would be made by a carpenter, nor 
about a road that would be paved 
with cobble-stones. And He did not 
mean that His disciples would have 
to wait upon His leading until Pilate 
had pronounced sentence and the 
procession to Golgotha would be 
formed. 

His disciples could look at Him in 
any of a thousand situations which 
developed before His Passion and 
learn from His example precisely 
what He meant by taking up the 
cross and following Him. It would 
not, however, be economical here 
to delve into the narrative of His 
career and point out how Bethlehem 
harbored a cross, and how Egypt 
was a “Via Dolorosa,” and how the 
very literal roads of Palestine served 
Him for very literal and difficult 
journeys. But there are other things 
to be said about this other cross, and 
other surveys to be made about the 
manner in which He carried it. 

For instance there are so many 
negative facts about His life which 
constituted a very real cross and 
which gave Him a considerable job 
in carrying it. 


refer the very confined area that 
was its theatre to the total geometric 
space that it might have covered, 
And the visit was not only confined 
to a minor segment of human 50. 
ciety; it was made in disguise even 
as it affected that society. Not only 
was Rome kept in ignorance of 
God’s brief sojourn on Roman terri- 
tory, but men who actually jostled 
Christ in the street were kept un- 
aware of the magnitude of the event 
in which they had just participated. 
Even His neighbors who viewed His 
swathed infant Body or said an en- 
dearing word to Him as they passed 
Him at His games—to them He was 
only the son of Joseph and Mary. 
That was His full title to existence 
and consideration. There was a hush 
over the whole matter, as if God 
were much more anxious to have the 
human adventure of living with man 
than that man should have the hu- 
man adventure of living with God. 
And even when miracle _ burst 
through the commonplaces of hu- 
man experience and the glare 
threatened to light up the God 
behind the mask, then there was 
the somewhat frantic adjuration 
that the beneficiary keep his story 
to himself and enjoy his comfort 
alone. 

This fact, however, of the hidden 
and common quality of His life, 
while it has only a negative relation- 
ship to the cross He carried through- 
out His career, was nevertheless a 
definite human pain. It violated that 
normal human instinct to capitalize 
with one’s possessions and abilities. 
Would it not be a definite pain and 
a deliberate act of sacrifice for a 
man of means to forego all the com- 
fort that his wealth could buy, and 
choose to live according to the stand- 
ard of the poor? This trite question 


Lord had not singled out that We shall never exhaust our as- expresses precisely what Christ did 
cross to talk about it, though He tonishment over the fact that when on His journey through life. 

had on occasion talked about crosses. God paid His visit to men, He let When we come to consider His 
\nd though that cross of wood so few in on the secret. The whole positive pains, however, they require 
has come to symbolize all the affair happened in a corner, if we no commentary to fit them into that 
pains of His journey. He 
redemptiv or ‘ ‘ was hungry; 
ae on Christian Life Is the Occupation of Following a God, Bloody and yy ; Bia 
other cross tired; He 


was referred 


Carrying a Cross, to a Temporary Golgotha and an Eternal Home 
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was cold; 
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Drawing on wood made especially for THE SIGN by Mario Barberis, Rome, Italy 
“Then, therefore, Pilate delivered Him to them to be crucified. And they 


took Jesus and led Him forth. And bearing His own cross He went forth” 
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He was sunburnt; He was footsore; 
He was disappointed. The whole 
ordeal of His passion is only the last 
unit in the record of it. There was 
no day of His life that was free of 
it. In fact He said specifically that 
the business of carrying the cross is 
a daily exercise. 

sut among the details of His 
leadership in carrying this symbolic 
cross, there is the mysterious and re- 
markable fact that Christ’s life on 
earth had anything whatever to do 
with crosses. That fact upsets the 
good sensible human creed that a 
man should live up to his dignity. 
Bankers do not beg with a tin cup; 
and legislators do not convene in 
overalls. But God did go furtively 
about the world. And that was as 
strange as if a man were afraid to 
be seen on his own premises. 

In this break with human forms 
He further confounded convention 
by the fact that although in other 
departments He chose to live the 
average sort of life, He did not 
choose to die the average sort of 
death. The common man, whose 
pattern of living He very severely 
copied, is not beaten and insulted 
and nailed to a cross to get him to 
die. His health just wears out and 
his passing is regretted. But God, 
the source of all holiness, was 
branded as a criminal; God, the 
source of all justice, was executed be- 
cause He was, what would be called 
in modern speech, “framed.” 


E CONCEDE that it is strange 
Wioat God should have had ex- 


periences so at variance with His 
dignity. But it is really stranger 
than many people think. Theoreti- 
cally, atonement did not have to be 
affected by the sufferance of constant 
deprivation and eventual brutality. 
Chat was only one of the many pos- 
sible methods of redemption. And, 
judging by human standards, we 
would consider that this would be 
the last one that God would think 
of. He could, for instance, have 
made things much easier for Himself 
by simply granting redemption as 
a gift. He could have said: “I am 
making you a present. The debt that 
you owe Me, you may consider can- 
celled.” 

Or if He insisted on full atone- 
ment, and wished to exact the last 
farthing of liability, He could have 
considered the matter properly ad- 
justed at Bethlehem. The story of 





Bethlehem is a pitiable enough one 
and would brand any man with the 
stigma of misfortune sufficiently to 
enable us to say that he had suffered. 
But God could even have dispensed 
with Bethlehem and made redemp- 
tion contingent upon the fact of 
Christ’s conception and the tremen- 
dous negotiation of incarnating God 
into the race of man. That would 
have put the affair back to Nazareth 
and the day on which the Angel an- 
nounced the tidings of hope to Mary, 
and she consented to the terms of 
the most High. 

But that also could have been 
arranged in some place other than 
Nazareth. The event of Christ’s be- 
coming man could easily have been 
dissociated from any connection with 
parental obscurity and a cattle-shed 
and a manger and the pitiable pov- 
erty and aloofness that surrounded 
His nativity. 

But that would have eliminated 
the cross from His life—that cross 
which was delineated in simple, un- 
derstandable, human terms, and 
which saved those words of His from 
being a mystery: “If any man will 
come after Me, let him take up his 
cross daily and follow Me.” That 
message of challenge could never 
have been graphically delivered un- 
less His habitual history gave evi- 
dence of a cross, and His experiences 
indicated that He was carrying it. 

This reflection throws some light 
on why God broke with the conven- 
tions of human dignity and left that 
diary of fascinating and difficult 
deeds—God being the only man who 
can be generally named as having 
been born in a stable; God a joiner 
of timbers; God popularly unknown; 
God, a poor man carrying His lunch 
with Him on His travels; God pro- 
nounced by men a criminal, packing 
a cross on His back and walking 
with it to Golgotha between two 
thieves. 

The story of Christ’s journey with 
His cross is not the story of an hour. 
It is the story of a lifetime; the life- 
time that God spent among men, 
deliberately saddling Himself with 
the severest ills of flesh and circum- 
starice, demonstrating holiness in 
contingencies where other men 
might consider that they are dis- 
pensed from holiness. 

It is no wonder that men have 
never written a satisfactory drama of 
Christ’s life, no wonder that the men 
who under divine inspiration were 
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commissioned to report it in gospels 
did their reporting so casually, as jf 
they were afraid of their task. The 
real drama was not written in hy 
man language or human script at 
all. It was merely acted. God was the 
Playwright, the Director and the 
Player. But the colossal theme of it, 
a theme that could only have been 
conceived in the mind of God and 
entrusted to His own producing, was 
that God should visit man and that 
all through His sojourn He should 
support a symbolic cross upon His 
back until the day when a cross of 
wood would support Him. 


F THE angels had been candidates 
for redemption, and atonement 
were made on the same terms, per- 
haps another drama would have 
been devised, and fitted so com- 
pletely to the conditions of their 
existence, that the narrative of it 
would compare with the narrative 
of human redemption. If, for our 
edification, God became man and 
showed us how He would act if He 
were man, He might, for the edifica- 
tion of the angels, have become an 
angel to demonstrate to them how 
He would act if He were an angel. 
Whether this purpose of edification 
is the total key to the story of His 
cross and His journey or not, we can- 
not say. But we can say that edifica- 
tion should certainly follow on it. 
Life as Christ codified it for His 
disciples was a journey with a cross. 
Its discipline and its enterprise, its 
aggressions from without and its in- 
stincts from within, its untimely in- 
ertia and its untimely impulse, its 
character of being a business day and 
not a holiday, its confusion of issues 
through too great familiarity or 
too little reflection; these incidents 
in it make it require a pattern to 
look to, a pattern not so much to 
steer it correctly as to inspire it. 
There are many pleasant things 
it can reach for, which are forbidden. 
Well it can look to a God Who had 
everything within reach but re 
frained from reaching for it. There 
are many noble things it might 
aspire to which are hard. It can look 
to a God who from birth to death 
consistently took the hard way. 
Christian life is not the barren oc 
cupation of doing something. It is 
the wondrous occupation of follow- 
ing Somebody, a God, bloody, grimy 
and carrying a cross to a temporary 
Golgotha and an eternal home. 
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Limit to Omnipotence! 


A LITTLE while ago, I came across a sentence in 
the Beda Review that would do for a text. When the 
teacher asked the question, “Is there anything that God 
cannot do?” there was some hesitation in the class, but 
at last one hand shot up. “He cannot please everybody,” 
said the child. 


A Realistic Martin de Porres 


I saw the other day in an office where much of the 
information regarding Blessed Martin of Porres is sent 
out, a shrine of that interesting man. It was a conven- 
tional enough shrine, with candles and plants. But the 
figure which filled the niche was an arresting thing. It 
stood about half life-size, the figure of a negro, close, 
crisp hair, flat features, rough hands. One of the hands 
held a broom by his side, the other held a cross against 
his heart—really held it, gripped it, as if he were saving 
it and it were saving him too. The eyes were down as 
if looking at it. It is the work of a Dominican, Father 
McGlynn, and it is not only a good statue, but a true 
work of art. 

In another corner of the room was a much more 
conventional statue of Blessed Martin—nicely done, 
neatly colored. It was really, on close observation, a 
white man’s face painted black. It had no reality at all. 
The reality of the man whose hard work for souls, 
humility and faith have already carried him to the 
rank of Blessed, was not there. He was clearly there 
in the other statue. 

The McGlynn statue has met with little popularity 
among the pious. The other statue is very popular. The 
reason for this surely goes deeper than the fact that 
people prefer the merely charming to the harsher real. 
Perhaps it is also that men want to see their saints only 
in the ideal form, not dusty and hot as they must often 
have been in life, but with the purity of the eternal 
about them. It is a delicate question and it is not 
entirely one of good taste or bad taste, of good art or 
bad art. Sometimes the simple hearted are perhaps 
right in wanting to see the beatific vision in its per- 
fection, not dusty with the roads of life. 


Something Lost 


I saw again last week the motion picture San Fran- 
cisco and liked it better than ever. But I was troubled 
by its ending and also by the ending of a more recent 
Picture—Union Pacific. In the former, after the drama- 
tic climb of the singing population up the hill as soon 
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as the fire is out, there were shots of the newly rebuilt 
San Francisco, tall buildings and in the foreground 
cathedral-like stores, among them a ten-cent store. In 
Union Pacific there is shown, after the picture of the 
broken train that got through, a rushing streamlined 
modern train busily eating up the miles. 

It spoiled both pictures, and it did not really give the 
effect it was meant to. Between the reality of the shout- 
ing, hymn-singing people with their burned city behind 
them and the towering new city of trade, between the 
queer little old train and the rushing sleek modern 
monster, something got lost—something real. Perhaps 
it is that it is the building, the creating the accom- 
plished dream, that is exciting and dramatic. The 
finished product may be useful and beautiful, but the 
excitement of the doing is the best of all. 


Evidences of Decay 


ARNEST reformers are apt to tell us that we live in 
a decadent age and they compare our era and the 
things that sometimes happen in it with the earlier eras 
of decay—Rome and Greece and Babylon and all the 
rest. Usually it is the small things that point the way: 
odd little sects, strange sins, queer greeds. 

Unhappily the reformers are usually right. And all 
of us can point to evidences of present decay. 

One is the way in which the remarks of Governor 
Dickinson were greeted. He no doubt exaggerated and 
spoke as a narrow-opinioned old man would speak, a 
staunch prohibitionist, a strict Methodist. But there 
was truth in many of the things he said, even though 
it was badly put. And no voice was raised to defend 
him. Instead laughter swept the country, for that is 
what one does nowadays when sin is mentioned. 

One incident I read recently seemed to me another 
little sign-post of decay. Out in San Francisco there is 
an inn called Benda’s Fantasy Palace. It is presided 
over by Mr. Benda, whom some may recall as the artist 
who drew for the magazines girls with lovely oriental 
eyes and smooth black hair and who made very beauti- 
ful masks. He is at the bar of his hostel most of the 
time and mixes the drinks. He wears a sort of evening 
apparel when he works and a Byronic soft-collared 
shirt. “But,” reports the airy Mr. Lucius Beebe, “in- 
stead of the conventional tie, he wears a silver crucifix 
of heroic proportions.” “Don’t miss Benda if you have 
any wits to lose,” counsels Mr. Beebe. 

An Anglican friend, with deep distress in her eyes, 
brought me this item, and said wrathfully, “Can’t this 
be stopped by law?” And I told her that I thought the 
law could not do anything about it but I was sure that 
a Higher Law would handle it some day. 
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\pril Friday, Dennis O’Hare. A tall 
shabby senior, with red hair and a 
, and the kind of blue eyes old 
innocent. 


joying my lectures on Shakespeare, 
ind how hard Rex was studying. 


soon cut him short. “Nice of you, 
I said, “and while we’re 


0, who is writing Perry’s papers.” 
[ had a suspicion that O’Hare was 
writing them, but his blue eyes told 

.e nothing, nor his cheerful 


nore than I 


Quite,” I said. 


exam, of course, Mr. 
write for 
himself.” Readjusting 


dryly, “Your devotion to 


But not to my gradebook.” 
My niece appeared in the doorway 


would have withdrawn, had I not 
called her in, rashly, wanting to be 
rid of O’Hare. “Come in, Ellen,” I 
said. “I'll be free in a moment.” 


on me. “This is serious, professor,” 
he warned me. “If Perry don’t pass 
that course he won’t graduate.” 


to endure—and good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon, ‘sir,” 
and his smile was faintly defiant, 
“and don’t worry—Perry will pass 


niece, Ellen Thorne Burke, my wid- 
owed sister’s daughter. An attractive 
child of eighteen; a small pale face 
ind wide gray eyes, cloud-gray, with 
he sun breaking through as she 


not introduce them, nor 


which was very like him. “I’m Dinny 
O'Hare,” he said. And with a smile, 


into my office one 


And a loud 
elling me how much 
Rex Perry, was en- 


aring gifts, and I 


you might tell me, 
bit puzzled, 
but 


my 
ipe 


inal 


added 


moves me, O’Hare. 
ing me engaged, she 
frowning, his eyes 
I said, “I’m resigned 


he said, 


long blue 


to go, he faced my 


introduced himself, 
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sudden and wide and _ surprised, 
“Say, I saw you in church Sunday.” 

To relieve Ellen’s apparent em- 
barrassment, I said to him dryly, 
“You at church?” 

He gave me a quick, almost in- 
solent glance. “And why not?” he 
asked. “The name is O'Hare.” 

I didn’t follow his reasoning, but 
Ellen seemed to, smiling. “I’m Ellen 
Burke,” she said. And shyly, “Dr. 
Thorne is my uncle.” 

O’Hare looked a 


“Your uncle and I 
are old friends,” he assured 
her. “‘He’s my favorite professor.” 

“And are you,” Ellen asked, “his 
favorite student?” 

The scamp considered that, one 
red brow lifted. 

“If I am,” he said gravely, “I’m 
sorry for the others.” 

I was not amused, locking my 
desk. “If you'll excuse us,” I said, 
“my niece and I have an engage- 
ment in town.” 

That was another mistake. 
said cordially, “Fine. I'll run you 
downtown.” Which in spite of my 
protests, he did. 

There were the three of us, too 
close in the front seat of Rex Perry’s 
roadster. 
played with Ellen’s bright scarf, and 
O’Hare drove with careless ease, not 
keeping his eyes on the road, relat- 
ing to Ellen the saga of Dennis 
O’Hare. Around the greening cam- 
pus, along Frat Row where sunning 
youth shouted, or seeing me, didn’t; 
down University Avenue into the 
five o’clock traffic. And a loud cheer- 
ful voice, he had come from Butte 
and was going to Hollywood after 
graduation; he was planning, if you 


please, to make moving picturey 

““That’s why,’ he explaineg 
blithely, “I've been taking you 
uncle’s course in Shakespeare. Tha 
old boy had a lot on the ball. If he 
lived today he’d be tops in Holly. 
wood.” Our immortal bard! 

I said nothing, holding to my hat 
and green bag, wishing I were walk. 
ing. 

O’Hare’s loud cheer. 
ful voice on the wind, 
“Some day you'll be 
seeing my name ona 
picture. A Dennis 

O’Hare Production,” 

My little niece 
sounded impressed, 
“But won't it be 
hard getting 

started?” 

“Not for me.” 

He speeded 

ahead, pass. 
ing much too 
close to our dean of 
women’s sedately rolling 
coupe. Indignantly the dean blew 
her horn. Blithely, O’Hare blew his, 
and went on, “You see I’ve got an in. 
The lad I room with. His old man’s 
a big shot in Hollywood.” (That 
was Rex Perry in whose car we were 
riding, which last he neglected to 
mention.) “I’ve got lots to learn,” he 
was admitting now modestly, “but 
I’m learning. Last year I directed the 
Masquers’ plays, and this year I'm 
running the Senior Follies.” 

“What are the Follies?” 
Ellen. 

I could have told her. An annual 
nuisance. 

“Like vaudeville,” he said. “We 
stage ‘em right after the senior 
exams.” He missed a grocery truck, 
and asked, “Do you sing or dance?” 

“TI do sing a little,” confided Ellen. 

“Swell,” he said. “Want a job?) 

“Stop, please,” I said quickly 
firmly, “we’re going too far.” 


















not 
silenced. 


asked 


He 


The breeze 


bank. 


very kind of you, O’Hare.” 
added politely, “I do hope 


O’Hare looked at me. “Pal,” 
Ellen, “Think nothing of it,”— 
ie 
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“O.K., Dr. Thorne,” he said, and 
swerved to a stop in. front :of te 


On the curb, I said, “This as 


Perry won’t have missed his car.” = 
commented; and smiling past met@ 


said, “every rose has its thor 
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Which seemed to amuse them. “Be 
seeing you,” he promised us both 
and rolled away. 

On the sidewalk Ellen tucked an 
am under mine. “A grand day, 
Uncle Allen,” she said, and breath- 
ing deep of the gasoline fumes and 
dust, “Smell the spring?” 

“Not at all,” I said, and went 
shopping with this niece of mine who 
had recently come to me, and to Pax- 
ton, from the mountain town where 
my widowed sister struggles bravely 
with poverty and four small Burkes. 

A tragedy there. My sister was a 
brilliant girl; within a year of her 
Ph.D., when vacationing in Glacier 
Park she met and married a forest 
ranger named John Burke. I uttered 
noword of protest, sent them indeed a 
wedding present. And Mr. Burke, be- 
fore he died in a forest fire, converted 
to his religious views, Jane, herself. 
Jane Abbott Thorne, and my sister. 

So here I was, after the years, 
shopping for a sweater, and shoes 
strangely called, “saddlebacks,” for 
a niece named Ellen T. Burke. 

And found it indeed not unpleas- 


ant, walking home in the golden 
last of that April day, listening to 
the wisdom of eighteen, looking 
down while she walked at the new 
shoes, saying presently, “Dennis is 
such a nice name.” 

“And appropriate,” I said. “It’s 
from the Greek, you know, Diony- 
sus, the chief satyr.” 

She was not amused. Her young 
voice reproved me gently. “It’s also 
the name of a saint, Uncle Allen.” 

At the street’s end the sunset 
burned, and a robin hopped on my 
lawn. 

Friday evening the telephone 
rang. Someone for Ellen. From my 
study I heard my housekeeper, Nora 
Burns, calling her. Then Ellen’s 
quick light feet and her voice at 
the phone. “No, truly, I couldn’t.” 
A troubled young voice. “No, thank 
you. I have another engagement.” 
She put down the phone and I heard 
her talking with Nora. Then she 
went out to the porch. 

I found Nora in the kitchen doing 
the dishes. A stout gray spinster of 
sixty, equally efficient and difficult. 
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“Who telephoned Ellen?” I asked. 

“Dennis O’Hare, then. He wanted 
her to go to a dance.” 

As I had suspected. “And Ellen 
refused him,” I said smiling. “A 
good child, Nora. She’ll be easy to 
manage.” 

Nora frowned at me, arms akimbo. 
“Easy anyway to keep her from 
dances,” she said coldly, “while she 
has no pretty dress like the others.” 

“That was but an excuse, Nora,” 
I explained to her. “The young man 
is not the type to attract her.” 

Nora audibly sniffed. “For all the 
world like a book,” she said, “the 
way you can read her.” Cradling her 
elbows in her hands, she faced me 
then. “If you ask me,” she pro- 
nounced boldly, “Ellen likes the lad. 
And I don’t know why not. Sure I 
see him at church every Sunday.” 

The unreason of that. I looked my 
displeasure, and said, “I think we 
may safely assume, Nora, that I un- 
derstand my own sister’s child.” And 
with that I withdrew. 

Nora’s voice followed me: “She has 
the look of her dead father to me.” 
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“Your uncle and I are old friends,” he assured her. “He’s my favorite professor” 
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At nine, when I left the house for 
the Faculty Club, Ellen was on the 
porch, small and alone on the steps. 
Over the campus trees the moon was 
rising, and from Frat Row drifted 
music, dance music. She gave me a 
sad little smile. ‘Nice orchestra, 
Uncle,” she said. 

“You'll catch cold,” I said, and 
went briskly down the steps. 

Returning at eleven, I found 
Ellen still on the steps, still listening 
to that foolish music, saxophones 
wailing and a pulsing of drums. I 
frowned down at her small pale 
face. “You may have a dancing 
frock, Ellen.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t need 
one, Uncle.” She was smiling up at 
me, but her dark eyes were wistful. 
“I may not-be asked again.” 

“We'll take care of that,” I as- 
sured her briskly. “I chaperone 
many of these affairs. You may go 
with me to the next one.” 

She seemed very pleased, smiling 
up in the moonlight. “You're very 
kind, Uncle Allen.” 

“But I do not,” I warned her, 
“approve of this new and unlovely 
violence, these jitter-insects and 
large apple gymnastics.” 

Her young laughter surprised me 
and followed me into the house. 

Settling to read in the study, I 
heard her singing. Something quaint 
and old-fashioned about flowers and 
bowers and a lover who didn’t ar- 
rive. Opening my Atlantic, “I'll take 
her next week to the senior formal,” 
I decided, “and I'll see that she 
meets some nice boys.” 


oTH of which tasks I was spared. 
B The night of the formal I had 
one of my indigestional headaches, 
and stayed at home, waiting up for 
Ellen and Dennis O’Hare. It was 
after twelve when I heard them; the 
car stopping, feet on the porch, and 
finally the O’Hare voice, loud in the 
night. 

Seeing my light, Ellen came in 
and posed in the doorway, showing 
off her new finery, blue stuff, with a 
silver-laced bodice, a wide-spreading 
skirt and silver slippers. The child 
was too thin, but not unattractive, 
starry-eyed now with excitement. 

“You seem pleased with yourself,” 
I said. 

Holding wide the petally skirt, she 
dipped me a shy curtsey. “And with 
you, kind sir.” Her voice quickened 
with its happiness. “Guess what? 


I'm going to sing in the Senior 
Follies. A duet with Rex Perry.” 

“So you’ve met the Perry?” I 
asked. 

She nodded gaily. “He’s a grand 
dancer, Uncle, and he looks like a 
blond Robert Taylor.” 

Taylor? Some student I didn’t 
know. But I did know Rex Perry 
and his faithful Achates, the O’Hare. 
“Sit down, child,” I said gently, clos- 
ing my magazine. 

She sat obediently, very careful of 
her finery, on the edge of my sofa, 
trying and failing to look seriously 
attentive. 

I removed my glasses and wiped 
them, groping for words, reluctant 
to spoil her pleasure, knowing I 
must. “Ellen,” I said, “Rex Perry is 
not our kind. He sings and dances. 
He has no other significance.” 

“Dennis likes him,” she said, with 
complete illogic. 

I nodded. “Because Perry has 
money and influence.” 

Her gray eyes were unconvinced, 
her young mouth sullen-curved. 
“Dennis likes me, and I haven’t 
money and influence.” 

I saw it could not be evaded. 
“The latter, at least, they may think 
you have, Ellen. I’m your uncle, you 
see, and I’m standing between Perry 
and graduation.” I hated to say it, 
and said it gently. “So he and his 
roommate, O’Hare, start rushing my 
niece.” I said more of O’Hare, and 
his background, and his record, that 
of a shrewd climber. 

She listened, her lashes dark on 
her cheeks, her small fingers pleat- 
ing a wisp of handkerchief. And 
when I had done, “You're wrong, 
Uncle Allen,” she said. And with a 
quiet boldness, “Dennis isn’t like 
that.” 

Poor child. “And are you willing,” 
I asked very gently, “to place your 
judgment against mine?” 

She stood then in her silver slip- 
pers, slim and straight and gently 
defiant, “Yes, Uncle.” Lifting her 
head she gave me a shining look, 
“You see, he goes to Communion. 
I’ve seen him.” 

The Catholic mind. Unfathom- 
able! With such unreason I could 
not argue. “We are not discussing 
religion, my child,” I said. And 
sternly, “Good night.” I read again. 

A rustle of silk, a faint fragrance, 
and her lips on my cheek like a soft 
crushed flower. “Good night, my 
uncle,” she whispered, forgiving me 
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graciously for being Unitarian—ang 
immune to Dennis O’Hare. 

From that night I saw less of my 
niece, and heard more of O’Hare. 
A loud voice on my porch, and the 
musical horn of the Perry car, sum. 
moning Ellen to her Follies rehear. 
sals. I was disappointed in Ellen, 
but I said no more. She would have 
to learn. 

And she did, and soon. 


5 school year moved to its close, 
On the first of June Perry paid 
me a visit. I was making out the 
exam for the Shakespeare class, 
when Perry lounged in and sat by 
my desk in polo shirt and fawn 
whipcords, swinging one polished 
boot. A big boy and blondly hand- 
some, but for a petulant mouth. He 
had been, he assured me suavely, 
working very hard of late. My lec. 
tures interested him, made a fellow 
think, and much more of the same. 
“Polishing apples,” the students call 
it. 

His brown eyes kept coming back 
to my desk. Deliberately, I locked 
in my desk the exam questions. And 
rising to go, Perry came to the core 
of his visit. “By the way, Dr. 
Thorne, they tell me the seniors are 
getting excused from finals.” 

“Some seniors,” I said, “and some 
finals.” 

He smiled, ingratiatingly. “On ac. 
count of being in the Follies, | 
thought maybe you’d excuse—” 

I cut him short. “Mr. Perry, | 
particularly want you to take the 
exam.” 

He stood there in his Esquire togs 
and the arrogance of his privileged 
youth; his eyes and his voice were 
insolent. “Out to get me, aren't 
you?” 

I was more sorry than angry. This 
boy had not had a fair chance. Too 
much money behind him, and too 
many marriages. All the false values 
of Hollywood. 

“No, Perry,” I said. And gently, 
“That you haven’t learned Shakes 
peare, doesn’t much matter; that you 
haven’t learned integrity, does. | 
must teach you, if I can, that hon- 
esty pays.” 

His brown eyes were studying me, 
thinning gray hair and alpaca coat. 
what?” he asked coolly. 
“Twenty-eight hundred a_ year?” 
And I looked at his silken back. 

That night at seven, when I came 
downstairs on my way to a dinner 
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Fllen’s voice was quiet, a silver whip. 
“Better go, Dinny. Your boss 
is getting impatient” 


at the president’s house, Ellen came 
into the hall and insisted on fussing 
with my white tie. ““There,” she said 
at last. And smiling up gaily, “My, 
but I’m proud: of my uncle.” 

“Thank you, Ellen,” I said; and 
unrelenting, “And I, in my turn, 
would like to be proud of my niece.” 
And marched out. 

At the president’s dinner the guest 
of honor, a pink young savant, 
singled me out for his special atten- 
tion. English professors, he told me 
blandly, should give their attention 
to the significant moderns and for- 
get about Shakespeare. I had in- 
digestion and came away early. 

Nora was alone in the kitchen. 
She mixed me bicarbonate of soda, 
and watched me drink it, her round 
face solemn. “What was it upset 
you, sir?” she asked. 

“A half-baked young ass,” I told 
her. 

Nora looked distressed. 
banquets!” she said. 

Too tired to smile, I went into 
my study, and turning out the light, 
lay down on the lounge for a mo- 
ment. The dark stillness was grate- 
ful, and the wind through the open 
window was cool to my forehead. 

I think I slept, and woke, hearing 
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steps on the porch and the creak of 
the hammock chains. The scent of 
a cigarette came into the room, and 
Rex Perry’s drawl. “No one home?” 

My uncle’s dining at prexy’s,” 
Ellen answered. 

I was sleepily groping for the 
switch to the reading lamp, when 
Perry said softly, “Go through for 
a pal?” There was an odd note in 
his voice, under the smoothness a 
kind of nervous tension. 

Ellen’s answering voice was puz- 
zled, a little troubled. “Why, of 
course, Rex, if I can.” 

Perry’s voice again, smooth and 
quick. ““That’s the old spirit,” he 
said. “Slip in and get me your 
uncle’s keys. His office keys. Look 
in that alpaca coat he was wearing 
today.” The scoundrel! 

I waited to hear Ellen say no. In- 
stead she asked quietly, “What's the 
idea?” 

Perry explained, speaking rapidly 
and softly. I missed words, but I 
heard enough. “Exam,” I heard. 
And, “Locked in his desk.” 

Now Ellen was asking, “Where’s 
Dinny? Is he in on this?” 

Rex’s nervous laughter: “Skip 
Dinny. I’m asking you this.” His 
voice was urgent, coaxing. “Come on. 
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Be a pal, honey. What do you say?” 

My niece amazed me. With no dis- 
tress in her voice, no indignation. 
Quietly and indifferently, “Nuts to 
you, Perry,” she said. Deplorable 
language, and I loved it. 

Feet went down the walk, a car 
door slammed. Ellen came in and 
went quietly up to bed. 

I had hoped, I had expected, that 
she would tell me in the morning. 
She didn’t. She seemed a bit quiet 
at breakfast. That was all. 

That night she came into my 
study, in her silver and blue finery, 
for the senior dance. She was going 
with Dennis, she said. I made no 
comment, and we sat there in si- 
lence, waiting. At ten minutes of 
nine they came. 

Out in the driveway the musical 
horn of Perry’s car. At the sound of 
it Ellen’s face changed. A look of 
surprise, almost of anger. But she 
smiled, a proud little smile to me. 
“Perhaps I shan’t go,” she said, and 
went to answer the doorbell. 

I heard them on the porch. The 
O’Hare’s loud and cheerful voice. 
“Hello. You look swell.” 

Ellen’s voice, quiet and distinct, 
“I told you this afternoon, Dinny. 
Not in Perry’s car. Ever again. If 
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you want to take me, we'll walk.” 

O’Hare’s voice was perturbed. 
‘Will you be reasonable? I can’t in- 
sult Perry. I can’t drop him like 
that.” 

Chere was a second of silence; 
then Ellen answered, “You'll have to 
drop him, Dinny, or drop me.” 

Chere was anger in O’Hare’s voice 
‘But why?” 

[ couldn't hear her response. But 
{ heard O'Hare, loud and _ bitter 
“You're just being feminine. 
You just want to be boss.” 

Outside in the driveway Perry 
was blowing his horn. Ellen’s voice 
was quiet, a silver whip. “Better go, 
Dinny. Your boss is getting impa- 
tient.” 

“Good night!” he said fiercely. 

‘Not night, Dinny—good- 
bye.” 


now 


now 


good 


Che front door opened and closed 
violently. 

I confess I was not sorry. It had 
to happen, I thought, hearing small 
silver slippers tapping up the stairs, 
very slowly. 


nv Thursday at three the Shake- 
() speare exam. I chose to proctor 
it myself, and to seat O’Hare and 
Perry apart. 

Through the open windows June 
breathed drowsily, and the silence of 
the room was alive with small 
sounds. Sighs, the squeak of a pen, 
the wall clock ticking toward four. 
Presently, down in front, Perry lifted 
his blond curls and stretched his 
arms, relaxing, and seeing where the 
proctor was standing. They will do 
that, the cleverest of them. 

He went back to his work, and 
after a moment I moved noiselessly 
down his aisle. As I suspected. He 
was copying from a torn-out page 
of the text concealed on his lap. Not 
wishing to disturb the others, with- 
out comment or protest I moved on 
down the aisle, to watch O’Hare for 
a while. Presently, he, too, seemed a 
bit nervous. 

Writing busily, he seemed unaware 
of me standing behind his shoulder. 
But he had something under his 
hand, his left hand stretched flat on 
the desk to cover it. I watched until 
[ was sure of that hidden something, 
then bending, I said with quiet 
sternness, “Lift that left hand, 
O’ Hare.” 

He looked up, a bold blue eye 
in mine, then slowly he lifted the 
hand and exposed a paper. A small 


slip with small writing. I bent to 
read that very small writing. ‘Even 
teachers make mistakes.” Against the 
habit of a lifetime, I wanted to box 
that boy’s ears, and moved down the 
aisle to sit at the desk, with a face 
which I fervently hoped concealed 
my thoughts. 

O’Hare was one of the first to fin- 
ish. He came up to the desk to give 
me his paper, and with it two com- 
plimentary tickets to the Senior Fol- 
lies. “I want you to come,” he urged, 
smiling, “to hear Ellen sing, and to 
seé how I've fixed her act. I’m pretty 
good,” he added, “if I say so myself. 
Some day you'll be saying, ‘I knew 
him when.’” 

Shaking my head, “I’m afraid not, 
O’Hare,” I said. “You can’t ride to 
success, you know, in the rumble seat 
of another man’s car.” 

And for once the O’Hare retreated 
in silence. 

Presently Perry finished, and saun- 
tering up to the desk, tossed his blue 
notebook on top of the others. 
“When can we get our marks?” he 
asked, looking very pleased with 
himself. 

“You may have yours now,” I said. 
And taking my pen, marked a large 
and firm F on the cover of his exam, 

His brown eyes stared at me, hat- 
ing me. “Thanks,” he said bitterly. 
“Thank your niece for me, too.” He 
turned back at the door, “Never 
mind, sir,” he said suavely, “I'll 
thank her myself.” 

It was only after he had gone that 
I realized what that reference to 
Ellen had meant. I had not told him 
that I had caught him cheating, and 
so he was blaming Ellen for that F, 
thinking that she had told me about 
his attempt to get my keys. Well, I 
could not very well run after him 
now. Perhaps I should have. 

That was on Thursday, and on 
Friday night came The Follies. 
Ellen ate no dinner, looking fever- 
ish and unhappy, and was off at 
seven with her costume in a box. 

At eight when I got there, the 
theater was filling with students in 
exuberant relief from exams; with 
townsfolk and faculty bowing and 
smiling. As I found my seat, the cur- 
tain went up. 

The Follies of Paxton. Singing 
and dancing, and vulgar humor. Rex 
Perry sang, a chorus pranced, and a 
comedian rode out on a foolish bi- 
cycle, a high-seated affair. Pedalling 
furiously, the comedian barely 
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moved it. He wobbled downstage, 
and dismounting, began feeling his 
back with an exploring hand, and 
a pained expression. Perry stopped 
his dancing to ask, “What's the mat. 
ter, old-timer?” The comedian said 
mournfully, “I just come from the 
English Department.” Perry an. 
swered, “I see. You got a Thorne in 
your side.” But the comedian’s hand 
was not on his side. That sort of 
thing for two hours. The audience 
seemed to enjoy it. 

As act followed act, and Ellen did 
not appear, I grew a bit concerned, 
And at last as the curtain rose, again 
on Perry, I left my place and went 
backstage. 

I found my niece in the wings, 
dressed and waiting, and alone, 
standing so as not tocrush her finery. 
She looked very appealing, in an old- 
fashioned ball dress of white, and 
below the piled gold of her hair, the 
stormy gray of her dark-lashed eyes. 
The painted smile wasn’t happy. 

“Tt will be over soon now,” [I said, 
and we stood without talk. 

Then O’Hare was beside us in his 
shirt sleeves, his red hair unkempt 
and his tie pulled loose. He didn’t 
look pleased to see me. “Five min- 
utes. All set?” he asked Ellen curtly. 


She nodded, unsmiling. “Take it 
easy,” he said, and with awkward 
anxiousness, “You'll wow them.” 
“Thanks, Dinny.” 
He lingered, ill at ease. I was in 
his way. I knew it and stayed. Smil- 


ing sheepishly, he asked 
“How're you getting home?” 

Ellen’s small voice was proud. 
“I’m walking with my uncle.” 

He said to her almost desperately 
then, “Perry’s leaving in the morn- 
ing. I’ve got to go with him.” 

“But you're graduating,” 
tested. 

He gave me a quick, hard look. 
“They can mail my diploma,” he 
said. “I’ve got a job promised. In 
Hollywood, with Perry’s old man.” 


her, 


I pro- 


ROM the stage came a shuffle of 
feet and Perry’s bold singing 
voice. Something inane about “He'll 
be true for a month or two.” Dinny’s 
voice was quiet for once. “We can't 


_ say goodbye like this.” 


Ellen stood very straight, sad gray 
eyes in a small white face. “I can,” 
she said, and smiling a little, “Good- 
bye, Dinny.” 

He turned and was gone. 

Ellen said, with a little catch in 
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her voice, “Is my nose shiny, Uncle?” 

They would forget, and soon, I 
knew, and yet for that moment I 
was sorry for them. “Ellen,” I asked, 
“does O’Hare know— Did you tell 
him that Perry came to you for my 
keys?” 

She shook her head. 

“Why didn’t you tell him?” I 
asked. 

“I couldn’t” she said. And trying 
to smile, ‘‘No Burke was ever an in- 
former, Uncle.” 


Y OWN sister’s child, but her 

father’s, too; and something 
between us in that moment, a differ- 
ence deep and wide, like a river 
flowing out of the ages. A river I 
found no words to bridge. The cur- 
tain came down to a roar of ap- 
plause, and Ellen was gone from my 
side. 

The comedian appeared with his 
foolish bicycle, and seeing me, trun- 
dled it elsewhere quickly. Rex 
Perry, approached, tall and slick in 
his evening clothes, unembarrassed, 
meeting my eyes. Somewhere some- 
one was hammering and O'Hare was 
shouting orders. I said dryly to 
Perry’s insolent look, “I hear you're 
leaving us.” 

Perry nodded. “This next act is 
my finale,” he said easily. There was 
something offensive and mocking in 
his voice. “My swan song,” he ex- 
plained, and smiling oddly, “The 
song to Paxton—and the bird to your 
niece.” With a babble of voices and 
laughter, the chorus crowded in and 
around their star. 

The bird to Ellen? Meaningless 
slang, I decided, going back to my 
place in the audience. 

“Love Long Ago,” the program 
said, “Duet. Rex Perry and Ellen 
Burke.” I confess I was nervous 
waiting for that curtain to rise, want- 
ing my niece to do well. The orches- 
tra was playing softly; the lights 
dimmed out, and the curtain rose. 

Ellen was alone on the stage, in 
the wide-spreading white of her 
Georgian ball dress. Around her the 
semblance of a moonlight garden, 
while behind her at castle windows 
the shadows of dancers moved to 
music. Above the whispering violins, 
Ellen sang, a small true voice, lark- 
clear and sweet. An old English bal- 
lad her mother had taught her. 
“Bird, breeze and bower, confess the 
hour, but where is County Guy?” 

As petal-soft her voice fell to the 


end, unseen as yet in the wings, 
County Guy answered. Perry’s voice 
above the music’s changing rhythm, 
bold and strong. “Ever the wide 
world over, lass, ever the trail held 
true; Over the world and under the 
world, and back in the end to you.” 

Around me the audience was still. 
Beside me a woman whispered: “Ah, 
lovely!” And indeed it was. In that 
seeming moonlight, a white breath- 
ing flower, Ellen was singing again, 
a sad little voice with a whisper in 
it. “Ah, County Guy, the hour is 
nigh; the orange flower perfumes the 
bower, the breeze is on the sea.” 
The words like petals falling on the 
murmuring flow of the music. And 
the singing line of her thin young 
throat. “Bird, breeze and flower, pro- 
claim the hour, but where is County 
Guy?” 

Still unseen in the wings, County 
Guy answered; Perry’s good voice, his 


‘swan song to Paxton. “Ever the wide 


world over, lass, ever the trail held 
true.” Like a golden bell ringing. 
“Over the world and under the 


world, and back at the last to you.” 

The audience gasped, as County 
Guy came. Rex Perry, a silly grin on 
his face, wobbling out of the wings 
on that foolish bicycle. Pedalling 


furiously, he slowly circled the stage 
and wobbled back to the wings. The 
bird to Ellen! 

There was a second of stunned si- 
lence, then in the audience someone 
laughed. The laughter spread and 
grew. Catcalls from the balcony and 
a stamping of feet. I watched Ellen’s 
face. She was singing bravely, and 
unheard, when the*curtain fell mer- 
cifully. And O’Hare had urged on 
me tickets to see this. I saw no more, 
going backstage to thank him. 

As I came into the wings it was all 
over. The assembled cast was on the 
stage, smiling out to the last ap- 
plause. And my Ellen was out there, 
taking her bow with the others. I 
was proud of her; I would tell her 
so. But later. 

Now the curtain was staying 
down, and my eyes found O'Hare, 
through’ the confusion, his red head 
moving to Perry. Pushing through 
stagehands and chorus, I heard 
O’Hare speak to Perry in a quiet 
voice, “Why the bicycle, Rex?” 

Unnoticed in the scrambling and 
thronging, I was close to them now; 
to Perry’s flushed smile, to O’Hare’s 
quiet voice. “I thought I was run- 
ning this show.” 
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“Relax, Dinny,” Perry said easily. 
“The act was a flop. Only a laugh 
could save it.” 

O’Hare was smiling a little, but 
his face was hard and still. Perry's 
eyes took in his audience, rested on 
me and slid back to O’Hare. “The 
Burke kid was lousy,” he said. 

O’Hare took that, too; only along 
his jaw a small muscle moved. With 
smiling ease, Perry straightened his 
white tie. He was enjoying his audi- 
ence, talking to Dinny, but for me. 
“You heard them laugh,” he said, 
and his full lips smiling, “Nothing 
like ending with a punch.” 

Dinny’s voice was gentle. “O.K., 
Rex.” His arm jerked like a spring 
released, and his fist slapped Perry's 
smile. A girl screamed and the come- 
dian fell over his bicycle. 

I abhor fisticuffs, and decline to 
describe them. I had to stop it, of 
course. And I did, when Perry went 
down the third time. I pushed 
O’Hare back, and looking down at 
Perry, who was not getting up, “Get 
his car, someone,” I ordered, “and 
take him to the infirmary. Put him 
in the rumble seat.” 


"HARE gave me a battered grin, 

and breathing in gulps as stage- 
hands removed Perry, he said, 
“There goes my swell job.” 

“Dinny.” It was Ellen beside me. 
They looked at each other, and 
ringed by curious faces, they were 
somehow alone. 

Dinny said gently, “How’re you 
getting home?” 

Ellen’s voice was a whispered song. 
“Walking, Dinny.” 

Dinny’s battered face was happy, 
one blue eye and a_ puffed-lipped 
grin. “Swell,” he said. “We'll walk 
together.” 

They walked for some years, but 
they're riding now. And Dinny’s 
name is on films, in very small let- 
ters, an assistant something-or-other. 

He’s in Glacier Park now, on loca- 
tion. And Ellen is here with me, 
Ellen and the children. The oldest 
is a boy, Allen Thorne O’Hare. And 
he looks like me! That Thorne ex- 
pression; it’s unmistakable. I pointed 
it out to Nora. “The wee lamb!” she 
said. ‘““They don’t feed him enough.” 

A difficult person, Nora. And 
strange. She could not have meant 
that we Thornes are ill-fed, are hun- 
gry. Or did she? I wonder at times 
—in the quiet of the house, when 
they're all at Mass. 





Haptism of Kombs 


By SISTER M. FINAN 


Wi HAVE just come through the 
throes of our air-raids. The dear 
| knows we had plenty of prac- 
e as far as air-alarms went but the 
hing was something we will all 
remembe!l 
On the 18th it was just another 
so we thought, but it wasn’t 
lone until someone breathed, 
“They're coming.” They had come 
before and passed on but this time 
they crossed the city and returned. 
Then we knew Yiianling was to be 
the target for that day. 
The bombs began to fall and we 
could hear the reports of the ma- 


alarm 


very 


chine guns. We all crouched low on 
the ground in a vegetable patch un- 
der some melon vines. Every time 
the planes were directly overhead 
we held our breath fearing we would 
receive some missile from the occu- 
pants. There were thirty-eight planes 
and they remained here for more 
than an hour and a half. 

When we could no longer hear 
the whirr of the planes we crawled 
out into the open. Looking toward 
the church we could just see a col- 
umn of black smoke and ugly flames. 
The church spires were there and 
we could see the American flag float- 
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ing over the Refugee Camp and Hos- 
pital. It seemed that there wasn’t a 
chance to save either place. God was 
certainly good to us all and we 
breathed a sigh of relief when we 
learned that the fire was still a dis- 
tance from them. 

The Bishop, the priests and_ the 
Sisters were out on rescue work and 
the afflicted were soon being brought 
into the hospital on stretchers. The 
Bishop himself, in an effort to save 
a poor person’s life helped carry a 
stretcher to the hospital. We had 
twenty-two extra patients in the tem- 
porary hospital that night. 
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Sr. Finan and a Chinese nurse attending an air raid casualty 


Some had broken legs or arms, 
some had pieces of bombs to be ex- 
tracted, some were burned and some 
had internal injuries. One poor 
man, who lost his arm and later 
died, also lost his wife and mother 
in that first bombing. Someone 
picked up a baby girl about two 
and a half years old and brought 
her to us. Later we found out that 
eleven in her family were burned to 
death. There were about thirty-five 
people hiding under that bridge at 
Tung-Ho-Chiao and every one of 
them was burned to death. 

The sight along the river bank 
can’t be described. There were some 
bodies burned to ashes, there were 
some minus limbs, there were others 
all swollen from the heat. We saw 
squads at work digging bodies out 
of crevices. From the South Gate to 
the West Gate the city was complete- 
ly gutted out. 

One of our pupils, a fourteen year 
old girl, was caught at home when 
the alarm was sounded. She and her 
two sisters and her mother crawled 
under the table. Something hit and 
all was darkness. Our girl looked 
around but could see nothing. Fi- 
nally she saw one spot where a bit 
of sunlight was coming through a 
crack. She forced an opening, then 
dragged her little sister out, went 
back for her mother, but couldn’t 
get her older sister to move. 

The fire was already around them 
but she pulled the mother and little 
sister down to the river and they ran 
into the water. When they reached 
Ch’i-tsi K’o someone rescued them. 
It was only then that our little girl 
fainted. She herself had been hit in 
the back and has a nasty opening 
about four by six inches, besides any 


number of smaller cuts all over her 
back and legs. She is now at our 
hospital and coming along nicely but 
it will be many a day before she gets 
over the shock. 

The older sister was burned to 
death. They weren’t even able to 
find her. These children are nieces 
of Chang Hsien-sheng who teaches 


the seminarians. Their father is one 


of the best lawyers here in Yiianling. 
And the dead daughter was the wife 
of Tso-Fu-Hai’s son. 

The bombing on the gist brought 
no fires in its path but the bombs 
used were much larger. They fell on 
three sides of us but far enough away 
that little damage was done to any 
of the Mission property. God was 
certainly good to us. A bomb that 
fell in the cemetery back of our 
house sent stones hurtling into the 
air and we picked up four good 
sized pieces in our compound when 
we returned. Another piece much 
bigger went right through the roof 
of our school, through the ceiling 
and cracked the floor in one of our 
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classrooms. No one was in the build- 
ing at the time; so, again we thank 
God. 

There were more than fifty entries 
into the hospital this time. Some 
poor souls died shortly after reach- 
ing here but they were all fortified 
with baptism, thanks to the untiring 
efforts of the Bishop and priests. It 
was a most inspiring sight. Every 
now and then a stretcher appeared 
carried by the priests and it was they 
who were on hand to help dig the 
poor living souls out of the debris 
that all but buried them alive. They 
certainly gave themselves whole- 
heartedly to the task that lay before 
them. 

It is now ten days since we had a 
visit but we feel far from secure. A 
few nights ago there was an alarm 
and a poor old woman was trampled 
to death in the rush for the hills. 
Sister Loretta found her just a few 
minutes before she breathed her last. 
You may be sure that this is 4 sum- 
mer we will ever remember. The 
morale of the Chinese is excellent, 
even though their sufferings are in- 
describable. 

May our dear Lord bless the great 
work of THE SIGN in securing funds 
for our work. We are now look- 
ing forward to the arrival of the 
Fathers and Sisters. They all will be 
welcome indeed and we hope their 
arrival will not be delayed by dan- 
gers on the Pacific or in China itself. 

Even if the terrible bombings 
cease (and we have no reason to ex- 
pect that they will) the returning 
missionaries and the Sisters will find 
much to occupy them. The refugee 
problem will face us for a long time. 
Our opportunities for conversions, 
thank God, are increasing daily. We 
shall make the most of them. 





Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara and Sr. Finan visiting a refugee camp 








Shadows of Ueath 


I AM hurrying this account off to 
you to the end that it may allay the 
fears and apprehensions of the rela- 
tives and friends of our missionaries 


here in Yiianling. All the priests and 
Sisters are well and working hard in 
succoring the wounded. Not an inch 
of our property has been harmed in 


the two recent bombings. 

Although I was residing in the 
rural Mission of Wusu at the time, I 
could see and hear the enemy planes 
as they dropped their destructive 
shells over Yiianling. 

On Friday, August 18, at about 
1:30 P.M., the lugubrious toll of a 
huge bell in the pagan monastery 
located on the opposite side of the 
river announced the presence of war 
planes in the remote distance. 
Scarcely had ten minutes elapsed 
when the bell again pealed out its 
message. This time the planes were 
in the immediate danger zone. Here 
in the seminary, we are very much 
accustomed to the routine con- 
nected with air alarms. 

limes without number during the 
past year, while we lived in the 
city, we were forced to flee to the 
surrounding mountains, there to re- 
main in caves or ditches for hours 
at a time. Sometimes it was in the 
cold, sometimes it was under a 
scorching hot sun. At times it was 








Bitter tears for ruined homes and shattered bodies 


By REGINALD ARLISS, C.P. 


in the dead of night; nervous shouts 
filled the dark, whilst the gloomy 
sirens sounded through the city. 

Air alarm! Air alarm! We 
scrambled from our broken slumber, 
out into the black of the night, 
shuffling and jostling in an intense- 
ly excited mass of humanity, in 
which anxious mothers with babes 
in their arms, the sick, the old and 
feeble, the lame and halt strained 
nerve and muscle to keep up with 
the confused crowd. There was not 
a single light to guide our foot- 
steps along the narrow country 
roads, flanked here and there by 
dangerous pitfalls and _precipices. 

In the last air alarm (incidental- 
ly it was a false one) a woman was 
trampled underfoot so badly that 
she had to be rushed back to the 
hospital to receive several stitches 
in her head. Here in Wusu it was 
different. To what purpose would 
the Japanese airmen attack this in- 
significant little hamlet, whose only 
boast was a cluster of stores and 
houses? 

On that fateful August 18th, we 
in Wusu thanked God for the few 
miles separating us from_ the 


doomed city. Five minutes after 
the second alarm, the old bell tolled 
again. Rumblings came from the 
East, faint at first, then more audi- 
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ble and distinct, and we knew the 
dread hour had struck for Yiianling, 
Scores of times she had hoped and 
prayed when warning came to her 
door, and Providence had spared 
her. Now it was her turn. On the 
horizon twenty-one war planes glit- 
tered in the sunlight as they made 
their way to the doomed city. 


7 in no hurry, they 
circled over the surrounding 
rural district’ within a radius of 
about twenty miles. Meanwhile in 
Yiianling something terrible had 
happened. Crowds of people were 
trapped. When the first alarm 
sounded, they should have made 
their exit immediately. Instead they 
had lingered to gather up belong. 
ings. The second and final warning 
came sooner than expected, and they 
were caught. No one was permitted 
to move; no one was allowed on 
the streets. This strict precautionary 
measure is observed throughout 
China. Moving objects attract the 
eye of the airmen. 

At the same time the mighty 
bombers coursed over the city, 
studying the contour and preparing 
their aim. What an eternity of sus 
pense it must have been for those 
poor people in unfortunate Yiian- 
ling! Almost fainting from fear and 
paralyzed beyond the power of 
speech, they simply waited for their 
sad fate. On the other hand those 
mighty ships, high in the air and 
perfectly at ease, circled and glided 
through space. A casual observer 
would think they were about to 
descend upon a peaceful and wel- 
come destination. Even for us thirty 
minutes of suspense was too much. 
We turned around and went into 
the chapel. 

Then the awful business began. 
Bombs commenced to tumble out 
of their racks and whine through 
the air. BOOM! BOOM-BOOM!! 
From our view here we saw huge 
clouds of yellow and brown smoke 
rise high in the air and scatter in 
the wind. Again and again the 
squadrons swung over the ill-fated 
city, occasionally flying westward 
until they cast their very shadows 
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over our own dwelling. Not an op- 
ing plane was on the scene. If 
any Chinese pursuit planes were to 
be had, they were too far off to ar- 
rive on time. There were a few 
gall anti-aircraft guns located at 
various points in the city, but they 
were ineffective due to the high 
jtitude at which the war planes 
flew. . . . . 
You can imagine my anxieties 
and fears as column after column of 
heavy smoke ascended before my 
eves. Every edifice in the city, I 
thought, had become the prey of 
incendiary bombs. I had no real 
fear for the lives of the missionaries 
because they were prepared to va- 
cate house and city at short notice. 


ELIABLE REPORTS came from the 
Riary that one half of the west- 
em section of Yiianling was in 
flames; that the eastern sector (our 
mission is located there) was left 
unharmed. It seemed too good to 
be true. Should I hurry down to 
the Mission or not? I was assured 
many times that the missionary 
property and personnel were safe. 
Istayed with the seminarians. 

After the air monsters had emp- 
tied their bomb racks, they grace- 
fully disappeared beyond the hori- 
zon, while the pitiful city struggled 
in flames. The conflagration, fanned 
by the strong breeze, gradually 
spread, until it became a gigantic 
roaring furnace, shooting its long 
tongues of fire in every direction, 
consuming and destroying every- 
thing in its path. Police and soldiers 
stood by to prevent anyone from 
entering the blazing district. There 
was feverish excitement throughout 
the whole city. Young and old ran 
hither and thither, weeping and 
shouting at the top of their voices, 
hardly knowing what they were 
saying. 

Strewn along the streets were the 
living and the dead. Men, women, 
and children stumbled along, their 
clothes burnt black on their bodies; 
some without clothing sought relief 
from the pain that wracked their 
frightfully burned bodies; some 
were burned beyond recognition, 
and many were practically cre- 
mated. 

Bishop O’Gara and the priests 
and Sisters lost no time in bringing 
Physical and spiritual comfort to 
the stricken. Much praise and many 
thanks were accorded the “foreign- 


ers” for the menial tasks and heroic 
and generous sacrifices made in be- 
half of the stricken: such as bearing 
stretchers, picking up, carrying, and 
ministering to bleeding bodies. Vic- 
tim after victim was conveyed into 
our refugee hospital until every 
nook and corner was filled. Not a 
few breathed their last whilst the 
saving waters of baptism flowed 
down their brow. 

Fortunately on that day the wind 
was blowing from the East. Had it 
been otherwise, our church, mission 
house, and belongings would now 
be but so much debris and ashes. 
Since the first bombing, I have 
visited the city. One would hardly 
recognize the stricken area. Where 
long rows of tenement houses stood, 


there is now but level ground; 
where large stores and _ trading 
houses lined the streets, broken 


walls and piles of rubbish remain. 

Three days later the solemn mon- 
astery bell again broke the silence of 
the valley. Fifteen minutes of sus- 
pense, and the deep tones ominously 
announced the _ inevitable. The 
monks were unwittingly sounding 
the death knell for many a poor 
victim in the unprotected city. 
Presently thirty some black dots ap- 
peared over the horizon, unham- 
pered and unchallenged. For forty 
minutes they maneuvered alternate- 
ly over city and countryside. Why 
they continued for this length of 
time I can’t understand. It might 
have been that a new group of 
pilots was taking aim. 
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Finally the signal for attack was 
given, and the machines straight- 
away arranged themselves in a long 
line, three abreast, and flew straight 
for their objective. The inevitable 
began. As each group of three 
coursed over the city, we could hear 
the reports of the bursting shells, 
which were ten times louder than 
those thrown on the former occa- 
sion. Evidently these were demoli- 
tion bombs, not one fifth as destruc- 
tive as the incendiary shells when 
thrown into a city like Yiianling. 


INCE on the last visit the airmen 

bombarded the western end of 
the city, I expected that the other 
end was the target of the then 
exploding ammunition. I had 
visions of the Mission, hospital,- 
altars, sacred vessels, etc., scattering 
into the air in fragments. 

After the hum of the machines 
died away in the distance, I was on 
my way down to Yiianling with 
food, clothing, bedding, and what 
little medicine I had in my room. 
Reports of every description filled 
my ears. The entire city, some said 
nervously, was wiped out. Nothing 
was spared. I took all this with a 
grain of salt, knowing full well the 
value of rumors. Still I was appre- 
hensive, and my thoughts ran wild, 
as the little sampan nosed its way 
down the running stream. Finally, 
after two hours—more like two days 
—I arrived at a tiny village called 
Beh Tien Tou, on the western out- 
skirts of the city. I looked and 
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dropped by the raiders, destroyed much of Yiianling 
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looked—not a roofless house, every 
home was intact, not the slightest 
of an exploded bomb. Ar- 
at the fork of the Yuan and 
the North Rivers, I glanced over at 
the side opposite Yiianling. All was 

orderly as I had last seen it. I 
had thought this sector would have 
been blown to bits. 


trace 


rived 


NOMING ABREAST of the city, I saw 

A the long dismal line of shat- 
tered and burnt walls. But this was 
nothing new, being the result of 
the first aerial visitation, Gradually 
the towers of the Catholic Mission 
loomed before my eyes, and all my 
fears vanished, I disembarked at the 
south gate, made my way through 
excited crowds, and thence to the 
Not a priest could I find 
in the house. Along came one of the 
mission help. He made a courteous 
bow, and told me what had hap- 
pened in the city on that day. The 
Bishop and priests were out on the 
streets since morning. 

Impatient of waiting, I made my 
way over to the refugee hospital. 
Much to my surprise, I found the 
front yard filled with improvised 
beds, on each side of which lay a 
bleeding and wounded victim. At 
their bedsides were the Bishop, 
and Sisters, a Chinese doc- 
tor and nurses. Since the bombing 
had ceased, all were busy either 
carrying stretchers, or digging bodies 
out of fallen debris; bandaging the 
wounds of the injured, or helping 
to bury the dead. 
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Pitiable specimens of humanity 
continued to pour in, until the 
overflow had to be transported to 
our boys’ school behind the Mission. 
I remember seeing one poor little 
fellow on a stretcher, his head en- 
veloped in “red” bandages. Sister 
Finan removed this first-aid dress- 
ing, and there the boy was minus 
a third of his skull. His hours were 
numbered, I think he has already 
gone to his reward, 

In one corner I saw a man groan- 
ing pitifully; a half pound of 
shrapnel had just been extracted 
from what remained of the calf of 
his leg. There were others minus leg 
and arm. There were sights so loath- 
some and unnatural, that I must be 
silent here. It almost made one’s 
blood run cold to hear the unceas- 
ing moans and cries of the agoniz- 
ing. Evening came with its welcome 
darkness, and many a_ broken- 
hearted person sat and wondered 
if it were not all a dream. Not un- 
til late into the night was there 
anything like restful sleep for the 
unscathed, and only an eternal 
night of torture for the stricken. 

But what about the bombard- 
ment itself? Various sections in the 
central and northern districts of the 
city were blown to bits. These di- 
rect hits took a heavy toll of hu- 
man lives. For example, a_ large 
group of inhabitants was hiding 
in what they thought a safe place, 
in the middle of a high cliff. A bomb 
struck its base, and the entire crowd 
was buried under a sudden ava- 
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Typical scene of destruction after Japanese bombers have dropped 


their deadly “gifts” on Chinese cities in Hunan 
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lanche of falling sand and din, 

And now every morning, before 
the sun casts its rays above the hor, 
zon (never was a bright dawn » 
unwelcome) —long parades of men, 
women, and children can be seep 
wending their weary way far, fy 
into the country. Suffering is yo 
name for what they endure. Ther 
are the old and feeble, hobbjj 
along at a forced pace; they should 
rather be lying in a restful bed, 
There are little tots hurrying along 
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in silence with tear-dimmed eyes, years h 
many minus father and mother and § the Se? 
home. Forget? How can they? or to | 
had les 

HERE ARE mothers and fathers & the Lo 
hurrying with children in their § doctrit 
arms, or tucked away in baskets on § inquit 
their backs. Some would be only And 
too glad to lay their weary bodies § his wi 
on the ground and let the bombs § sudie 
do their deadly work, but love for § daily 
their own is too strong; they plod § morni 
onward. And when the day has § churc 
fairly spent itself, the long trek § the h 
homeward begins again. In the § maki 
city they seek rest and whatever An 
food they can manage to buy or § two- 
beg. Lord 
Thus runs the story of a great J stow 






tragedy. A stout volume could be 
written with ease on what I have 
tried to synopsize in the scope of 
this brief description of the bomb 
ing. How many perished in the 









































carnage is not definitely known. It 
Some sources claim five hundred, — om 
some four hundred or less. Be the § Was 
number as it may, the double § vest 
catastrophe must be estimated not J boy 
only in terms of dead bodies, but § litt 
also in crowded temporary hospitals, — “2 
penniless and parentless children, a 
physical wrecks maimed for life, § 
broken hearts and shattered hopes. 
Will the planes come again? You § ho 
may be sure they will. Whether our = 
Mission will escape the future rav- — 
ages, only God knows. Up to the br 
present, He has protected us. It is § 
for us to continue to pray and trust of 
in His kind Providence. May the ch 
almighty Father of us all turn this wi 
evil into good by leading innumer- P 
able souls into His happy Kingdom. 3 
And may He reward you who are 
helping in this emergency. We are ¥ 
grateful to be used as instruments ¥ 
of God’s mercy in these days of . 
China’s trial. But we realize that we J 
could only look on without actually 








assisting, were it not for the gener- 
osity of our good friends. 
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Prer TAN was a big, brawny 
dir carrier. He had carried sedan 
chairs and other heavy burdens 
along rice paths and over mountain 
wails for many years. Through those 
years he had often helped to carry 
the Sen Fu on an errand of mercy, 
or to some far distant town. Peter 
had learned to like the Sen Fu, and 
the Lord of Heaven Church, whose 
doctrine the priest preached. He had 
inquired about that doctrine. 

And so it happened that Peter, 
his wife and his two little daughters 
studied the doctrine for over a year, 
daily attended Mass, and recited 
morning and evening prayers in the 
church, Last Easter time they had 
the happiness of being baptized and 
making their first Holy Communion. 

And now Peter had a son. A tiny, 
two-days’ old son. Peter thanked the 
Lord of Heaven for the gift be- 
stowed upon him. His first thought 
now was that this little son should 
also be received into the Lord of 
Heaven’s Church: that his little son 
should be baptized and become a 
child of God and an heir to Heaven. 

It was Sunday morning. Peter had 
come to church from his home which 
was just around the corner. I was 
vesting for Mass when Jake the altar 
boy said, “Sen Fu! Peter Tan has a 
little son. He wishes it to be bap- 
tized after Mass!” 

“Fine!” I said to Jake, and con- 
tinued vesting. 

“He wants it baptized at his 
house!” said Jake. 

“Is the baby dying?” I asked. “If 
it is not, tell Peter he had better 
bring the child over to the church 
after Mass. It is the wish of the Lord 
of Heaven that we be baptized in the 
church, if that is possible.” So Jake 
went out into the church to inform 
Peter of the Sen Fu’s momentous de- 
cision. 

Mass was over. We were talking 
with the Christians in the church- 
yard. Peter, however, was among the 
missing. Suddenly Jake, who had 
been standing near the mission 
gate, came hurriedly along the walk 
toward the church. “Come on, Sen 
Ful” he said. “Here are Peter and 


Four Men and a Haby 


By JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 


the baby. Time for the baptism.” 

We hastened to the sacristy and 
put on surplices. We knelt for a 
short prayer before the altar. Then 
we turned to go down the aisle to 
the church door. 

A pathetic sight met our eyes. Just 
inside the door stood two men, look- 
ing rather scared or awe-stricken. 
One was Mr. Fields, the mission 
catechist, who was to stand up for 
the baby. The other was big, brawny 
Peter Tan. In his arms Peter held a 
tiny bundle. It was well wrapped in 
an old great garment. That tiny 
bundle was none other than Peter's 
son. Peter had carried great burdens 
in his day. But you could see that 
carrying babies was something new 
to this big fellow. 

He held that little bundle as 
though he feared he might crush it. 
And he looked at it as though he 
half expected it was going to vanish 
in mid-air. That feeling of awe was 
rather contagious. Jake and I con- 
tracted it quickly. Were a lady pres- 
ent she might have smiled at us in 
pity. But no lady was in sight. This 
was evidently to be a stag affair. Just 
Mr. Fields and Peter Tan and his 
son, and Jake and I. Four men and 
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a baby. We must not lose time. 

The ceremony now began. “What 
is the baby’s name?” I asked Mr. 
Fields, “John! John is his name!” 
Yes, Mr. Fields was rather awe- 
stricken. For that matter, so was the 
Sen Fu. The ritual said, “Make the 
Sign of the Cross on the forehead 
and breast of the child.” So the 
great garment was unfolded a little, 
as we looked for the child. There he 
was, all dressed up. But he was so 
tiny, we made the Sign of the Cross 
with the greatest care. 


ETER was holding the bundle des- 

perately, as though he feared he 
might drop it. And Jake, who had 
been standing near me when the 
ceremony began, sidled gradually to- 
ward the door. Evidently Jake had 
no intention of being involved, 
should any such complication have 
arisen. 

And so the ceremony went on, Mr. 
Fields looked worried, Peter looked 
anxious. Jake looked at the door. 
And I went on with the rubrics. The 
only one who seemed to take the 
situation calmly was the baby. He 
was away down in that great jacket, 
and there was not a whimper out 
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of him. Peter looked reassured. 

Came the time to move down the 
toward the altar, as the child 
was to be baptized near the Com- 
munion rail. Something like a sigh 
escaped Mr. Fields’ lips as we all be- 
gan to recite the Apostles’ Creed and 
Our Father together. Reciting those 
prayers was a sign that we were 
coming to the end. A sign also, how- 
ever, that the most important part 
of the ceremony was soon to take 
place. So Mr. Fields still retained his 
worried look. And Peter held the 
baby desperately. Jake looked at the 
blessed candle, which was to be 
lighted in a moment, to be given to 
Mr. Fields. That was one rubric 
Jake will never forget. The lighted 
candle. And the Sen Fu looked for 
the slip of paper on which he had 
typed the questions to be asked in 
the Chinese language. 

“Zo-han! Ni chee chueh mo kuei 
mor 


aisle 


HAT might sound like anything 
e you. Mr. Fields and Jake, how- 
ever, had starred with the Sen Fu 
in many a baptism. They were ac- 
customed to his Chinese with the 
American brogue. And to them, 
those sounds meant, “John! Do you 
reject the devil?” 

“I dol” came back Mr. Fields 
promptly. Mr. Fields had taken his 
cue nicely. He did not bless himself 
this time. And so the questions were 
asked, and the answers came back in 
quick array. Until “Zohan! Ni yuen 
lin shee’mo?” “John! Do you wish to 
be baptized?” 

“I dol” came back Mr. Fields, 
speaking up for little John. And an- 
other sigh escaped his lips. The 
great moment had come. 

Four men and a baby! The four 
men now searched in that great 
jacket to find the baby. Up came little 
John. And from the look on his 
face, he must have been oblivious to 
all that had been going on. In fact, 
he must have been sleeping. 

[ took the pitcher of baptismal 
water. Jake took the small basin. 
Peter and Mr. Fields both helped 
to hold the tiny baby over the basin. 

I poured the water upon the head 
of the child, “John!” I said, “I bap- 
tize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost!” 

It had been done. John was now a 
member of the Lord of Heaven 
Church. He was a child of God and 


an heir to Heaven. And now that 
he was a full-fledged Christian, John 
condescended for a moment to take 
an interest in the proceedings. It was 
either the change that had come 
over his soul, when the devil left and 
grace entered, or the shock of that 
cold water—or perhaps both. At any 
rate, the baby opened his eyes. From 
his look, you might imagine him 
saying, “Hello! Where did you come 
from?” And then he smiled—a mil- 
lion-dollar baby smile. 

A look of relief came over Mr. 
Fields’ face. Peter forgot his fears of 
crushing that little bundle, as he 
pressed his child, and God's child, 
to his heart. The Sen Fu congratu- 
lated himself that he had another 
Christian in the Pushih congrega- 
tion. Jake was holding the blessed 
candle, all lighted. The four men 
looked at the baby. The baby 
smiled. The smile was rather con- 
tagious. We all smiled; and then 
the baby went to sleep once more. 

But it did not matter now. The 
feeling of fear and awe had left the 
four men. And, where once they had 
been secretly wishing a feminine 
hand were near, they now felt quite 
proud that this stag affair had pro- 
gressed so nicely. The white cloth, 
signifying the purity of his soul, 
now rested upon Johnny’s head. Mr. 
Fields held the lighted candle like a 
veteran performer. Peter looked like 
the proud father that he was. Jake 
gathered the various things to be re- 
turned to the sacristy. 

And, as the ceremony ended, 
“May God bless you!” I said, “Pu- 





A sae of small, ineffectual air-craft guns were the only defenses at Yiianling against 
the large Japanese bombers 
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shih now has another Christian!” 

“Thank God!” said Peter, ag he 
looked fondly at his son. 

“Thanks, Father!” smiled My 
Fields. 

Jake was already entering the 
sacristy. As I followed him jp | 
looked over my shoulder. Mr. Field 
and Peter passed through the churd 
door. They did not look pathetic 
as they had when I first turned from 
the altar. There was joy in their 
hearts. There was joy in Jake’s heart, 
and that of the Sen Fu. There was 


joy in the hearts of all four men, 
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So tragic is the story of westem 
Hunan at the present time that per 
haps this sketch I have done in 
lighter vein wi!l only emphasize the 
contrast. 

Here in Yungshun, where I am 
now stationed, we have not been 
subject to air raids. Whether the in. 
vaders will think it worth their while 
to pay us a visit, only the future can 
tell. We are hoping and praying 
that they will not. 

Chihkiang, Chenki and Yiianling 
have been through ordeals of which 
words can give only a faint picture, 
With a full-sized offensive waging in 
the eastern part of our province, I 
suppose we must resign ourselves to 
bombings behind the lines. 

If our appeal for relief funds is 
prolonged, it is only because of the 
desperate needs of these suffering 
people. Anything we receive will 
give us an opportunity to bring 
comfort to tortured bodies and to 
immortal souls. 
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- Catholic Church is universal; 
if you wish, it is “international” in 
the best sense. In the sense that 
Saint Thomas More, an Englishman 
to the core, was a citizen of Christen- 
dom. But the Catholic Church is 
not “international” in the narrow 
usage given to the word by the 
Utopianists who constantly envisage 
a brotherhood of man, divorced 
from the fatherhood of God. She is 
not international as are the Socialists 
and Communists who seek a pot of 
gold at the foot of an earthly rain- 
bow! 

The distinction is a simple one 
of fact and, as usual, Mother Church 
is the realist. 

" The internationalism of the mate- 
Halistic humanists—as against the 


“Supernatural humanism of the chil- 


dren of God—is based upon the 
teaching of Rousseau that the nat- 
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ural man can be perfect. Only such 
an assumption can justify a search 
for Utopia in this world, and the as- 
sumption is a “vulgar error.” 

We know that man’s nature is 
marred by original sin and that our 
sole hope of ultimate perfection lies 
in the redemptive sacrifice of Christ. 
Those who reject Christ still must 
know, by trial and error of twice two 
thousand years of recorded history, 
that man is an imperfect and a per- 
verse animal. 

The “Utopia-here-below” children 
are in the same intellectual category 
as the “thirty-dollars-every-Thurs- 
day” grandfathers. 

So we may take it that the Uni- 
versal Church is not an International 
Church in the currently accepted 
loose use of that term. The Holy 
Father made the distinction when, 
condemning racism under the term 
“exaggerated nationalism” he spe- 
cifically exempted from censure nat- 
ural patriotism—a love of country. 
The Church always is on the side 
of nature (which God created) and 
against perversion. Nationalism is 
natural and the internationalism of 
Socialism, just as the racism of Na- 
tional-Socialism, ‘is unnatural. 

A national complexion and ex- 
pression is normal to Catholicism 
and it always has been. The Irish, 
English and Italian ways of wearing 
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HERITAGE 


By BRYAN M. O’REILLY 





their common faith are as diverse 
as the Benedictine, Jesuit and Fran- 
ciscan expressions of their common 
priesthood. 

Hear Mass, that unchanging sacri- 
fice said in a universal tongue, where 
you will—and you will find unity of 
sacrifice in diversity of environment. 
Outside the liturgy and the sanc- 
tuary lamp, however, the differences 
are more marked than the resem- 
blances. 

The people, the architecture, the 
embellishments, the very skies out- 
side, vary. Each nation has its own 
genius, its own values, its particular 
traits—the only common denomi- 
nator is God and His Church and 
His truth! 

The kings brought gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh to the manger; 
the people bring their indigenous 
characteristics. 

The strength of Catholicism, 
which springs out of its truth, is the 
ability which it possesses to sink 
down into the roots of the folk, be- 
come part of their intimate lives and 
color them in their outward expres- 
sion as do the slate skies of the 
Yorkshire moors, the blue skies of 
sunny Lombardy or the soft, rain- 
hinted scudding clouds over Bantry 
Bay. 

Just because the Church is divine 
she is indigenous to the entire hu- 
man race; just because she is uni- 
versal she is diverse. A seamless gar- 
ment which each Christian, no mat- 
ter what his race or color, wears as 
naturally as his skin. 

This truth was again given point 
by the late Holy Father in his ex- 
pressed wish for a native clergy and 
an indigenous hierarchy everywhere. 
Catholicism is soundest and most 
healthy where it is national. 

Recently there has been a coupling 
—encouraged by the internationally 
minded Leftists—-of Jew and Cath- 
olic as common victims of Nazi in- 
tolerance. True, both have suffered, 
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but not for the same reason, and it 
is simply an expedient to place them 
in the same category. The Jews are 
an international racial minority the 
world over, the Catholics are not; 
each belongs to the i acon of his 
native land. 

Che Jew in question is a German- 
Jew. The Catholic in question is a 
German! 

Cardinal Innitzer spoke proudly 
of his German blood and because of 
it voted “Ja” in the Austrian plebis- 
cite. He is stoned because he will 
not render to Caesar the things that 
are God's, but he remains German 
and no Nazi can deny it. 

Christianity came to all the peo- 
ples of Europe and in due course to 
\merica—the Catholics simply are 
those amongst each folk who have 
not lost Christianity’s divine con- 
tent. They cannot be otherwise dif- 
ferentiated from their fellows. 

The Jew is, and ever was, an es- 
pecial problem—a race outside Chris- 
tendom. 

[he current coupling then of Jew 
and Catholic in Germany lends a 
false internationalism to Catholi- 
cism. It is a mixing of temporal and 
spiritual values. 

Is this healthy nationalism, an 
identification with the “folk,” pres- 
ent in the United States? 

We speak glibly, perhaps super- 
ficially, of American Catholics. True 
there are by the latest census an odd 
twenty million of us, yet there is 
scarcely the harmony in the term 
that one would expect. The Ameri- 
canism of the twenty million is not 
open to question nor, by the grace 
of God, is the Catholicism, but when 
you couple the words together it is 
a synthetic rather than a natural 
union. 

That is to say you have a word 
but you lack an indigenous reality. 
Irish-Catholic is a real word and so 
is Irish-American and an_Irish- 
American is a Catholic—but because 
he is Irish, not because he is Ameri- 
can! When you say American-Cath- 
olic, you think ten to one, “Irish or 
Italian American.” Just 
contrast the expressions Connecticut 
Yankee and American-Catholic and 
you will realize the difference in 
values. 

It is generally agreed that the hy- 
phen should, go and it is fading, but 
in the case of Catholicism there was 
never any real need for it. The Faith 
did not enter America by means of 


Polish or 


the hyphenated races, although they 
undoubtedly brought it strength and 
numbers. There is a natural mate 
to Connecticut Yankee; it is Mary- 
land Catholic. 

All this does not mean that those 
Americans whose fathers, or grand- 
fathers, accepted a hyphenated classi- 
fication have anything for which to 
apologize—have, as it were, a skele- 
ton in the closet. George Washing- 
ton’s father was a hyphenated Ameri- 
can in his time; we all were. The 
America that we know and love 
would not exist had our forebears 
not come, and that applies to those 
who arrived in this country a gener- 
ation ago just as much as to those 
who arrived here a dozen genera- 
tions ago. 

Sensitiveness about the hyphen 
question is a sign of growing pains, 
an indication of immaturity in our 


WE AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS NEED... 


“Thus we Americans, Cath- 
olics by the grace of God, suffer 
from a double drawback. Let us 
stand up in open meeting and 
say it! Our everyday thought is 
cursed with a hyphenated com- 
plex and our first-class thought 
comes from outside America. 
Yet we try to sell both to our 
non-Catholic neighbors and won- 
der why it doesn’t take! 

“What we must strive to evolve, 
and it is high time that it came, 
is... an amalgam of authentic 
indigenous expression at once 
Catholic and American.” 


emotional and mental status with 
relation to our native land—America. 
It is quite time that the Catholic 
American threw it into the dust bin 
with last year’s calendar! 

But the Church in the United 
States will not flourish as she might, 
will not be the leaven that she 
should be; will not, in fact, influence 
our national life, until the vast 
masses of newer Americans who give 
her. bulk and body realize that while 
she was a commonplace in their old 
ancestral homes she was also a na- 
tive son of their present habitat. 
That along with their imbibing 
of American temporal values they 
should imbibe American spiritual 
values which are not—as is too com- 
monly taken for granted—all Prot- 
estant. There are authentic Catholic 
strands and the strands professedly 
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Protestant owe more than they know 
to Catholicism. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more 
than. indicate the authentic roots of 
Catholicism in the United States 
from its white beginnings. 

Maryland must take pride of place 
not because it was first but because 
its stock, in everything but its super- 
natural faith, was sister to the stock 
of the other twelve colonies which 
considered themselves grounded in 
Protestantism. Furthermore it was 
from that general racial stock that 
modern America takes its present 
complexion and its mores. Thus 
the “white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 
background” shibboleth of today’s 
after-dinner speakers, is at most, and 
taking it at its own valuation, only 
a twelve-thirteenth background — 
there was a thirteenth part and it 
was Catholic. 

California, Texas, Louisiana and 
Florida had not merely a Catholic 
background but were Catholic in en- 
tirety in their beginnings—even if it 
was a Spanish or French Catholi- 
cism. In these States Protestantism 
has ever been a “new thing,” just 
as in Europe, sitting somewhat awk- 
wardly upon a rich past from which 
it is cut off. It may be granted today 
that an American Protestant is more 
at home than a Spaniard would be 
in these parts—but it must also be 
granted that an American Catholic 
is more at home than either! 

There remain New York and 
Michigan and those other states bor- 
dering Canada, then French and 
Catholic; all the trails of their bor- 
der regions have known the foot- 
steps of Catholic priests—amongst 
the first footsteps. 

Last but not least is the fact that 
in the twelve admittedly Protestant 
colonies—Pilgrims, Cavaliers and the 
rest—the “founding fathers” were so 
newly heretical, so freshly cut from 
the main stem of Christendom, that 
they carried over with them into 
the new land—all unawares—Cath- 
olic principles. It was because of this 


that Orestes Brownson, years ago, | 


was able to declare that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was con- 
sistent with Catholic principles. It 
is because of this that the hierarchy 
today can call us to “the defense of 
our democratic government, framed 
in a Constitution that safeguards the 
inalienable rights of man.” 

But very little of all this appears 
in the contemporary expression of 
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American Catholicism. Nor, alas; is 
it that it is taken for granted. On 
the contrary the false concept that 
American roots are by nature Prot- 
estant is generally accepted. 

Remembering the recent influx of 
Catholic races which has strength- 
ened the United States, Irish, Ital- 
ians, Germans, Poles and the rest, 
and forgetting the strong strands 
of the Catholic beginnings, we tend 
to base our status and freedom on 
the “minority rights” of the Consti- 
tution as if they. were a grace by 
Protestants instead of something in 
which we had an important hand. 
Thus we belittle our own status and 
are, of course, accepted at our own 
valuation! 

Although the saying of it may be 
hard—and unpalatable—there is com- 
paratively little in Catholic life and 
literature and general articulateness 
today that springs out of basic 
Americanism. Flag wagging and 
public resolutions mean nothing at 
all. A homogeneous population 
doesn’t flag wag—it is. 

Here again we are old enough 
Americans, all of us, even the latest 
comer, not to take umbrage at the 
truth. No matter where we came 
from, this continent has got us. This 
is a jealous land which, given even 
a little time, puts her stamp upon a 
man forever and cares not whence he 
came. But, in return, she allows no 
regrets! And who would quarrel 
with the bargain? 

And what is the truth? The gen- 
eral Catholic American tone is Irish 
—greater Ireland, of course, which 
means Eire transplanted to the 
United States—with increasing in- 
filtrations and infusions from Italian 
and other stocks. All good in their 
way, all today part of America, but 
an especial America—not just Ameri- 
can. In all honesty there is small 
need to labor this point; from New 
York to San Francisco it just is. The 
American Catholic everyday world, 
from its news to its schools and its 
weddings to its wakes, is a little 
apart from the rest of United States’ 
life. And it is not true, unfortu- 
nately, that this is due to greater 
supernatural awareness. It is due to 
the secret illusion that Catholicism 
—despite public drum-beating — is, 
shall we say “not at home” on this 
continent. 

As a natural consequence we have 
not produced any quantity of Ameri- 
can Catholic thought. A lecturer, 





amongst friends, mentioned Chris- 
topher Dawson and Jacques Mari- 
tain as contemporary Catholics who 
had profoundly ‘influenced _ the 
thought of the world. A friend re- 
marked, “You might add an Ameri- 
can!” “Tell me one of approxi- 
mately equal rank and I shall,”’ came 
the reply. To which there was no 
answer. 

Our “higher thought,” if we may 
put it that way, our interpretation 
of Catholicism to the United States 
comes, largely, from England—writ- 
ten by English Catholics for Ameri- 
can consumption. Just run over in 
your mind the great Catholic writers 
today, (and don't quibble, I mean 
great) the men who are the English- 
speaking champions of our philoso- 
phy and Christian Weltanschauung 
in this country. All the big names 
are English! 


HE ENGLIsH CATHOLICS writing 
Bipot may know their faith and 
philosophy but they do not know 
America and they cannot express 
American Catholicism. Hilaire Bel- 
loc, perhaps the greatest of them, 
has admitted that he does not under- 
stand this country or this people. 
England, France, Europe, yes—but 
not the United States. Indeed Belloc 
happens to be a classic example, the 
contemporary Belloc’s preoccupation 
with kingship and churchship in old 
Europe cannot be made to fit 
equally traditional American con- 
cepts. 

All that the English writers say 
has a value, of course, but a limited 
value on this continent. They are 
their own “folk” not ours; they sit 
between the Irish and the North 
seas; we stand between two oceans. 
Europe’s Catholicism doesn’t neces- 
sarily fit the continental United 
States as a glove; English expression 
of truth really does not touch the 
springs of the American being. And 
incidentally their work does nothing 
to help us to a vocal indigenous 
Catholic life. 

Thus we Americans, Catholics by 
the grace of God, suffer from a 
double drawback. Let us stand up 
in open meeting and say it! Our 
everyday thought is cursed with a 
hyphenated complex and our first- 
class thought comes from outside 
America. Yet we try to sell both to 
our non-Catholic neighbors and 
wonder why it doesn’t take! 

What we must strive to evolve, 
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and it is high time that it came, is 
a very complex thing but a very rich 
thing. 

An amalgam of authentic indi- 
genous expression at once Catholic 
and American—and nothing else. It 
must be an amalgam, or better yet 
an essence and a distillation. Pure 
Maryland colonial expression no 
longer represents today’s Catholic 
reality in the United States any more 
than does New England colonialism 
represent today’s non-Catholic real- 
ity. The American-Irish, German, 
Italian, Polish and English plant 
cannot disentang'e itself from old 
country roots. The thing that comes, 
that grows, must have all these 
things in it and yet be none of them. 
All contribute, all “are” in today’s 
United States—and all are Catholic. 

It is all around us under the sur- 
face but it is very difficult to bring 
it out and give it voice. 

What is it? A healthy, national 
American Catholicism, character 
stamped, to stand as of right and 
not of fiction beside other Catholi- 
cisms before the unifying throne of 
Peter. Universal in doctrine, one in 
sacrifice, but individual in expres- 
sion. Charter member of a super- 
natural brotherhood which is uni- 
versal but not “naturally” inter- 
national. 

It must be sunk in this continent 
like a great tree; its roots must tap 
the American past and draw nourish- 
ment and coloring from it. (Not the 
superficial coloring of American 
Legion approved school texts but 
the real texture of being, which re- 
mains in the skeleton leaf when win- 
ter has touched it, and leaves noth- 
ing but a delicate tracery which yet 
makes known its family.) Nourish- 
ment and fruitfulness must come 
also from last year’s graft, as it does 
to an old apple tree when the clay 
has fallen off the new sprig, and in 
the mass of fresh spring blossoms 
there is no telling old from new but 
only the promise of fruit. Looking 
at such a tree the gardener cannot 
say, “this is from the old trunk and 
this from the grafted limb”; he can 
only say, “this grew out of that 
ground.” 

The fruit we speak of, an indige- 
nous Catholicism in this continent, 
if it comes in time, will have an in- 
calculable effect upon the United 
States. But until it does Catholicism 
in this country (in the natural or- 
der) is an “also ran.” 
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- 
La: Senecas came floating out of 
he mists of dawn like ghosts mate- 
rializing from the broad, still waters 

Lake Oniedangas. They were a 
party, painted and feathered 
for the war path. They were plainly 
bent on scalps and massacre, but by 
the time that Medard, the donné, 
warned by the barking of the dogs, 
saw them it was already too late to 
get those within the little fort to 
the place where the canoes were hid- 
den against just such raiders. Not 
that canoes would have availed with 
shrewd and tireless trackers 
pursuing them. 

[he red men remained grouped 
their own canoes after land- 
ing, making no attempt to rush the 
sleeping fort. When Medard went 
round the huts within the stockade, 
using his hand bell not only as a 
reveille call but as an alarm, the 
men hastening with their muskets to 
their posts wondered why tribesmen 


large 


SUC h 


about 


“We can fight them. Our muskets and strength 
are enough for any band of naked savages,” 


MUSKET 


so fierce and in such overwhelming 
strength tarried. 

The Senecas did make a move- 
ment a little before six, but just then 
the Angelus bell rang and the sav- 
ages checked, hesitated, and at the 
sound of a voice among them backed 
once again to their canoes. The men 
in the fort, mainly new emigrants, 
were puzzled at that, until Medard, 
who had served Missions for twenty 
years, said: “It is the noise of the 
bell.” 

“Yes, they fear it as a_ spirit 
stronger than their own devils,” the 
old Black Robe, Father Daniel, said 
in his calm way, and it seemed that 
he and Medard were right, for the 
Indians made no move until after 
the bell had sounded during Father 
Daniel’s Mass. 

They seemed to know enough to 
understand that that was the end of 
bells that morning, for they came 
swaggering up to the fort and de- 
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cried Fremin 
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manded the opening of the gate for 
talk and trading. When Medard, 
who spoke their own dialect fluently, 
reminded them of the rule that all 
trading must take place outside the 
stockade, and then only after weap- 
ons had been left in the canoes: also 
that no red men could—by treaty— 
expect to be allowed to enter a fort, 
they took this with the odd, frank 
and grunting acceptance of their na- 
ture. Their sachem stepped to the 
front and, with all their usual ges- 
tures and oratorical display, made a 
long speech about all the wrongs he 
and his nation had suffered by the 
mere presence of pale faces in their 
land and how they were here to 
avenge them. 

Medard, as he listened, grew anx- 
ious. He said to Father Daniel: 
“This is bad. They have no real 
grievance at all. It is just the desire 
for blood rising within them and 
calling out to be slaked.” 
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The old priest nodded. He knew 
that the position was grave. A real 
grievance, even a killing, could al- 
ways be smoothed over by presents 
or blood money, but when the war 
just rose like spring sap in the blood 
of the young braves there would be 
no cooling it except with slaughter. 
He went to the parapet himself and 
talked with the warriors. 

He was received with the awe and 
respect these people always gave to 
great men and chiefs. The sachem 
spoke to him as to another sachem, 
yet with the stark realism of com- 
plete candor. 

“It is as I fear,” the priest said, 
when the talk broke off and the In- 
dians went back to their canoes. 
“They are here to take our scalps 
and our lives. There will be no rea- 
soning with them. They know we 
are completely at their mercy and 
too far from help even to get away 
from them if we attempted escape. 
All that remains is for them to work 
themselves up into a killing rage and 
then attack us.” 


The new emigrants protested 


fiercely at such meek acceptance of 
a dreadful fate, especially when they 
thought of their women and chil- 
dren. They were inclined to rail 


against the old Black Robe for a 
weak-hearted fatalist. But Medard, 
who alone had the experience of the 
old missioner, shrugged: 

“It is as the good Padre says. We 
are too few to do anything against 
so many braves mad with blood 
thirst. We must accept the situation 
with courage.” 

“We can fight them—our muskets 
and strength are enough for any 
band of naked savages,” cried Fre- 
min, who could not conceive his 
magnificent young vitality being 
blotted out so swiftly and so 
finally. 

“We will certainly fight,” Med- 
ard shrugged. “But it is wise to 
face the inevitable all the same.” 

“But— but it is mon- 
strous, being still alive 
and with our wits about 
us,” Fremin cried. “There 
must certainly be some 
Way of escape.” 

“It is hard to see one,” 

Medard sighed. “By land 
they can follow us, if we 
managed to get clear, as 
easily as a hound follows 
the scent of a fox. By water, even 
if we could reach our hidden canoes, 


such skilled paddlers could overhaul 
us easily unless we had a very long 
start of them—which, since they are 
very much alert to such things, is not 
possible now.” 

“So, we are to do nothing, only 
die without making any real effort 
to save ourselves or our women?” 
Fremin shouted, and when Medard 
did not answer, he swung on Father 
Daniel, whose silence had been more 
ominous and yet more infuriating, 
since it seemed so resigned to the in- 
evitable. “Are you, then, so anxious 
to reach your World to Come that 
you can suggest nothing?” 

“Not so anxious,” the little old 
priest said with a dry twist to his 
lips. “For the world to come con- 
tains other destinations than heaven 
—and I am a sinner. But I see noth- 
ing yet—but to go and pray.” 

“Pah! Better borrow and learn to 
use a musket—that is at least prac- 
tical,” Fremin jeered. 

Fremin himself showed how prac- 
tical he could be, while the priest 
spent his time in the little chapel of 
the fort. He organized the defenses 
thoroughly, appointing every man 
to a station about the stockade, plac- 
ing good supplies of powder and 
shot handy, and even detailing wom- 
en to reload for the fighters at the 
most dangerous spots. Also he used 
all the furs from their store to cover 
up such chinks and gaps in the pali- 
sade through which spears could be 
thrust or arrows fired by the enemy. 
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Father Daniel commended this 
when he came from his prayers, even 
suggesting that they withhold food 
from the dogs. A good point, Fremin 
admitted, since, it not being winter, 
they would not need the beasts for 
sledge teams even if it came to an 
escape. In fact, he was for killing 
the dogs as useless mouths, but the 
priest was against that for some rea- 
son Fremin could not see, though he 
held his hand. 

The priest also asked what the 
Senecas were doing now, and Med- 
ard said he thought they were about 
to hold the usual Council of Death, 
since the mats had been set out on 
the shore. Father Daniel looked him- 
self, nodded and gathering belts of 
wampum and other presents, bade 
Medard open and stand by the gate, 
when he himself walked quietly to 
where the Seneca braves were now 
gathered in a circle. Fremin, misled 
by his manner, said: 

“He is safe, then? They don’t kill 
those attending their Councils?” 

“It will depend on their mood,” 
Medard shrugged. “They may tor- 
ture him to warm up their blood 
to killing point and to weaken us 
through fear. But, then, they also 
have a respect for courage that may 
save him—and us.” 

The Senecas did show respect for 
the priest’s courage. They received 
him into their council with the grave 
courtesy given to an ambassador— 
even of an enemy state. They ad- 
dressed him as much as their com- 
panions when they made their long, 
oddly theatrical speeches. They even 
listened to him with attention and 
with appreciative grunts at the 
points he made. Even, when he rose 
at the end of the council meeting to 
speak for a second time, they gave 
his speech applause. 

“He has talked them over. We 
are saved?” Fremin cried as he 
watched. 

“No,” Medard said. “Did you not 
notice that they refused the presents 

of wampum and that no man 
among them wiped his face so 
that they might look on us with 
favor? Their determination to 

murder us is unshaken.” 
“Then why did they show 
such approbation at the 
end of his last speech?” 

‘ Fremin demanded. 
It was Father Daniel 
himself who told them. 

He said simply: 
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“Since there is no altering their 
determination to slay us, I told them 
we would provide the usual banquet 
of death. Medard, will you get out 
our stores of food and drop them 
over the palisade; the young braves 
will be waiting for them.” 

‘What!” Fremin shouted. “You 
have agreed to celebrate our coming 
murder with our own food!’ 

“And drink,” the little priest said. 
‘Let them have all the wines and 
spirits, too, Medard .. . It is the 
custom among these savages, Mon- 
sieur Fremin, to indulge in a huge, 
ceremonial banquet before such an 
event. It is also the fashion for those 
who are about to be slain to provide 
that feast.” 

“It is unspeakable!” Fremin cried. 

[ can conceive nothing more dam- 
nable.” 

sut he stopped because he saw 
that the little priest was smiling at 
Medard who was asking quite calm- 
ly 


“All the meat and all the liquor, 
Father?” 

“As much as they can consume, 
and more,” the priest said. “Let them 
have no dark thoughts over our lack 
of generosity.” 

Perhaps it was something in the 


priest’s smile, or perhaps it was that 
Medard who had so much real ex- 
perience accepted the suggestion 
without protest that made Fremin 
also acquiesce even in so dreadful a 
suggestion. He watched with a sick 
fear the masses of venison, the tubs 
and barrels of drink, being dropped 
over the palisade and carried to the 
Seneca camp by the lusty young 
braves. 

“We are safe enough as long as 
we do not leave the fort and mingle 
with them,” the little priest said as 
he too watched. “They will grow as 
mad as devils; they will abandon 
themselves entirely to their wicked 
furies; they will scream and sing and 
shout, and perhaps tomahawk each 
other in the blind intoxication of the 
moment, before they fall satiated and 
exhausted. But they will not attack 
us—that is the custom. This death 
banquet must be gorged and slept 
off before the massacre is started. 

They went down from the firing 
platform of the stockade and, at the 
priest’s suggestion, Fremin gave or- 
ders for every man and woman to 
prepare for flight, by packing only 
the minimum of baggage and taking 
just enough supplies of the concen- 


trated food the Indians called saga- 
mite to stave off hunger until they 
made the nearest strong settlement. 

They worked swiftly and in dread, 
listening to the wild cries and yells 
of the Indian orgy, not even gaining 
courage when, as red man after red 
man dropped to earth in exhaustion, 
and lay log-like in a stupor of over- 
eating and drinking, the hellish 
clamor dwindled and died. 

But all gathered obediently by 
the postern gate at the back of the 
fort, waiting for Medard to come 
and tell them the canoes were ready. 


T WAS a strange thing the priest 

did then. He led Fremin to the 
goat pen, and between them they 
caught the liveliest and most rebel- 
lious young animal there. Then, to 
Fremin’s astonishment, the priest in- 
sisted on its being dragged into his 
own house. There he shut the door 
and bade Fremin hold the animal 
while he went to fetch something. 
It was a hand bell —a bell and a 
thong of leather. 

As the amazed Fremin held the 
struggling goat between his knees, 
the priest patiently and skilfully tied 
the bell round its neck, and laughed 
aloud at the peal the bell gave off 
as the goat bounded away in being 
released. 

“Do you think that because the 
Indians hate bells it will preserve 
your house when they enter the 
fort?” Fremin asked, puzzled. 

“They will not miss the noise of 
that bell even down there in their 
camp, because the bell is a hated 
sound and touches their nerves,” the 
priest answered. “But bells are also 
a sign of white men; the sound of 
the bell, the ringing of the bell an 
indication of their presence. So, when 
they wake from their stupor tomor- 
row morning and hear that bell, they 
will still think we are here. . ” 

“Mother of God, but that is won- 
derful, Father,” Fremin gasped. 
“Only—wait, they will not see us. 
That will make them suspicious.” 

“No, because they have also learnt, 
because of poor priests like myself, 
that white people doomed to die as 
we, presumably, are doomed to die 
by their hands, have a way of spend- 
ing the time before their death on 
their knees in the chapel. . . As they 
have yet to grasp the different va- 
rieties of our civilization, they will 
be sure that something like that is 
happening here and that we are 
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still in the fort, especially if in ad- 
dition to the sound of that bell we 
do other things to persuade them of 
our presence. . . Before we go we © 
will release the dogs from their 
kennels.” 

“And they being hungry, thanks * 
to you, will run about inside the . 
stockade barking, making those red 
murderers sure the fort is full of 
people.” 

“It was clever of you to cover 
every crack with those hides,” the 
little priest smiled, “even the most 
inquisitive savage will be unable to 
see that it is only dogs. . . . Ah, here 
is Medard—the canoes are ready and 
it is time to leave.” 

As their canoe slid silently after 
the others out onto the lake, leaving 
behind them the still unstirring mass 
of Senecas sprawled sodden in sleep 
about their neglected fires, Fremin 
asked in a whisper: 

“And do you think we will be able 
to put a big enough distance be- 
tween us and their chase, Father?” 

“That is in the hands of heaven, 
my son,” the priest said. “But I think 
heaven is kind to stratagems—and 
prayers. I think they will wake 
heavy and surly as men do from an 
orgy, and, hearing that bell and the 
noise of the dogs coming from with- 
in the stockade, they will be sure 
that things are exactly as they left 
them, and that we are still all there, 
waiting to be massacred. They will 
even be glad of it, for a rest will 
enable them to wear off the first 
heavy dullness of their stupor. They 
will not attack before mid-day, per- 
haps not until night falls again, as 
is their custom—by then even our 
paddling will have carried us well 
beyond their pursuit. That, at least, 
is what I prayed—and pray for.” 

And it was so. Within twenty-four 
hours they made a white settlement 
without any sign of pursuit. As they 
pulled towards the shore under the 
fort, and Fremin watched the armed 
settlers and soldiers, who had heard 
their story from the leading canoes, 
come pouring out to meet them, he 
laughed out loud. 

“All those muskets—look, and your 
prayer was more useful than any of 
them, Father.” 

“Prayer—and good works,” Father 
Daniel said with his small twisted 
smile. “And the goat with the bell 
... Iam a little sorry for the goat 
—and the bell. Both were worthy of 
better things.” 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
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Economic Weapon 


e AN EDITORIAL writer in the “Saturday Evening Post” 
contends that the economic weapon employed during 
peace could strangle war: 


War cannot end war, nor does it greatly abate the 
aggressor. The unmoral economic motive begins im- 
mediately to arm him again, and it has all to be done 
over. America, England and France armed Germany. 
That was business. After Munich, England continued 
to sell essential war materials to Germany. That was 
business. America and England armed Japan against 
China. That was business. The economic weapon em- 
ployed in peace to strangle war would be mightier than 
all the navies. Could there be a higher use of the Amer- 
ican power than to impose that thought as a new law 
of the world and mind that it was kept? 


Saving Americans! 


¢ THE PowER OF moral rearmament in Hawaii is 
illustrated in the following excerpt from “Great 
Hawaii,” by Leonard Bacon in “Harper's”: 


The whole Orient and all the South Sea mill on the 
dock. The scene is busy but gay and good-tempered, 
when by the ship’s quarter burst out furious, staccato, 
hysterical yells, as of picketers and scabs. Alarmed, one 
looks overside. But it proves to be only moral rearma- 
ment. A Filipino convulsed with religious enthusiasm 
is preaching to the ship, ere she depart, apparently 
with special reference to the potentially profitable 
first-class. Particles of saliva fly from his lips as con- 
vincingly as if he were a high-brow actor spouting 
“Hamlet.” And he tears his passion into quite respect- 
able, if highly rhetorical, tatters. “If God can save 
Hawaiians,” he shouts, “He can save Filipinos. If He 
can save Filipinos, He can save Japanese. If He can 
save Japanese, He can save Americans. If He can save 
Americans, He can save anybody.” 


Jewish Generosities 


© WE arE HAPPY to pass along these examples of Jewish 
generosity to Catholics, narrated in the Bulletin of the 
Archconfraternity of Prayer for the Conversion of 
Israel, Kansas City, Mo.: 


One day Msgr. X. received an urgent message from a 
well-known Jewish lawyer to meet him at lunch. The 
summons was obeyed without any clue as to its object. 
“We were seated at lunch,” says Msgr. X., “when he 
drew a letter from his pocket and handed it to. me with 
the terse injunction, ‘Read that.’ The letter was from 


a boy and read as follows: Dear Sir, I have read of your 
generous donation to ———. I wonder if you would help 
a boy who has set his heart upon becoming a Catholic 
Priest and devoting his life to God? My father works 
in the stockyards and is too poor to send me to college. 
Will you help me? 

“When I had read the letter I looked up and saw that 
tears stood in the eyes of my Jewish friend. “You seem to 
be touched by this letter,’ I said.—‘Good God,’ said the 
lawyer, ‘when a little Catholic boy has enough faith in 
God and humanity to turn for help in becoming a 
priest to one of my race—to a man he knew to be a Jew 
—I think it is time to show some emotion.’ 

“And what do you want me to do?’ I asked. 

““T want you to help me. I want you to find that boy. 
You will see that he forgot to give his address. If the 
boy is as good as his letter he will become a priest if my 
money can help him. I will pay for his education, his 
clothes, everything, and he will have an allowance.” 

“That boy,” adds Msgr. X., “is now in the seminary 
after a good college course. His bills are sent regularly 
to the Jewish lawyer and they are met by his check. 

Not long ago the sum of $1,700 was presented to the 
Most Rev. Peter Bucys, Titular Bishop of Olimpo 
(Kaunas, Lithuania) for Catholic charities as Lithu- 
anian Jewry’s contribution in memory of Pope Pius XI. 

Recently, too, a prominent Jewish merchant of the 
Southwest, Maurice Schwartz, volunteered to furnish 
the new rectory of St. Joseph’s in El Paso, Texas, as a 
mark of esteem for the Jesuit Fathers. 

Religious refugees of all faiths will be aided by a con- 
tribution of $1,500 from the Shomrim society of the 
police department, a New York Jewish organization. 
The gift has been divided between: 1—the Archdiocese 
of New York and the Diocese of Brooklyn; 2—the Uni- 
ted Palestine appeal and the Joint Distribution com- 
mittee; g—the American Committee for Christian-Ger- 
man refugees. 


Howlers—Authentic Or Not 


e “How ers” are becoming so popular that the “Catho- 
lic Fireside,” from which the following are taken, casts 
doubt on their authenticity: 


Moths can’t grow big because they eat only holes. 

In Holland they use water power to drive their wind- 
mills. 

During the French Revolution many nobles were 
gelatined. 

Cars are run by eternal combustion engines. 

Silence is what you don’t hear when you listen. 

A siren is a girl you often hear singing at a factory. 

Compliment is when you say something to someone 
which he and we know isn’t true. 
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In the boat there are eight men and one to coax 
them. 

Double dealing is when you buy something whole- 
sale to sell retail. 

Henry VIII was not good at husbandry. 

Napoleon called England a nation of shoplifters. 

A refugee is a man who blows the whistle at a match. 


Don’t Give Advice 


e ONE PIECE OF advice that can be safely given, ac- 
cording to J. H. Rice in the “Irish Digest”, which 
quotes the “Garden Review”, is—don’t give advice!: 


It is very flattering when someone comes to you and 
asks for advice, but there’s no need to get a swollen 
head about it. They have probably quite made up their 
minds what they are going to do in the circumstances, 
and they have very likely been round asking advice of 
everybody they know until they find somebody whose 
views coincide with their own. It gives them a kind of 
reassurance if they can get approval of what they are 
going to do. It also gives them somebody to blame if 
things go wrong. 

Have you ever noticed how very quick people are 
to blame the person who advised them if things don’t 
turn out well? But they’re not so eager to shower praise 
when things go right. In fact, not only do they take all 
credit to themselves, but they are apt to feel resentful 
to the one who gave them such good advice. 

We cannot know enough about another’s personality 
to be able to tell them what their behavior should be 
in a given situation. All we can do, if their desire for 
advice is genuine, is to point out all the possibilities 
open to them, but let the final decision be theirs. Better 
still, for ordinary people like you and me, keep out of 
other people’s affairs. altogether, and leave it to the 
expert (be he doctor, lawyer or psychologist) whose 
job it is. 

So if you take my advice you will listen sympathet- 
ically to people’s tales of woe. You will help them as 
much as you can, or care to, in other ways, but you 
will never so far forget yourself as to presume to give 
them advice! 


Literary Errors 


e Ar Times Not only does Homer nod but his proof- 
reader as well. From the Editor’s Forum in the “Kable- 
gram”: 


Mary Roberts Rinehart wrote in one of her stories: 
“And the Swedish milkmaid is milking a fractious cow, 
and has her legs tied together.” Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch writes of “the wise calm of the one who has 
passed his six-score years and ten.” Fannie Kilbourne 
writes in an American magazine: “And on and on she 
chatted, while I tried to listen politely with one ear, 
and think about my dinner with the other.” Michael 
Arlen says in The Green Hat: “All over the room 
elderly women were dancing with young men of both 
sexes.” Hutchinson in One Increasing Purpose says: 
“His thought was all of that which she must suffer if 
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she came out marred, marred as she would be as much 
more worse than common folk as more supremely 
lovely than every other she had been.” 

A United States District Attorney says in re Hol- 
brook vs. Moore (officially reported): “The question 
is whether the tax was correctly or incorrectly assessed 
against him under the law then in force. I have reached 
the conclusion that it was.” An advertisement in which 
a prize is offered, reads: “It trains one to express them. 
selves in clear and correct English.” Fanny Heaslip 
Lea, in her With or Without, describes a scene includ. 
ing the following: “A picture of the Good Shepherd 
bringing home the ninety-and-ninth lost sheep,” which 
does not agree with Matthew’s or Luke’s account, or 
even Sankey’s famous song. 


That Derided Animal 


@ CHESTERTON WROTE A delighiful little poem about 
that derided animal, the ass, which figures so often in 
the life of Our Lord. Here it is: 


When fishes flew and forests walked 
And figs grew upon thorn, 

Some moment when the moon was blood 
Then surely I was born; 


With monstrous head and sickening cry 
And ears like errant wings, 

The devil’s walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 


The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears, 

And palms before my feet. 


Americans, Beware! 


@ IN AN ARTICLE in the “American Mercury,” Mr. 
Lawrence Dennis gives Americans some sound advice: 


Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, in a speech de- 
livered July 2, 1937, during the height of an inter- 
national crisis, declared: “I hope the United States 
will not think me presumptuous if I say we have the 
same confidence in their outlook upon the great prob- 
lems of the day as we have in that of the British Em- 
pire.” More directly stated, England now expects every 
American to do his duty in the defense of the Empire. 
How are Americans made to believe that they owe such 
a duty? By being propagandized with the idea that 
liberty and democracy the world over would perish if 
the British were to lose a war or to be forced by diplo- 
matic pressure to make substantial concessions to the 
dissatisfied powers. What makes this propaganda 
doubly dangerous just now is the unusual combination 
of money, brains and moral idealism advancing it. 
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November, 1939 
What’s In A Name? 


e WE SHOULD BE grateful that some of the names by 
which the movies have been called are now discarded. 
The “Liguorian” lists some of them: 


Following the year 1824, when Peter Roget first 
stated the principle on which motion pictures are 
based, hundreds of inventors tried to create projectors 
that would present moving pictures. Each one created 
his own name for the device, and among the names 
were the following tongue-twisters: praxinoscope, anor- 
thoscope, tachyscope, thaumatrope, zoetrope, phasma- 
trope, phenakistoscope and zoopraxiscope. 

Thomas Edison invented the first flexible film pro- 
jector, and he called it the kinetoscope. Other develop- 
ments of the same machine were called the vitascope 
the pantoptikon or eidoloscope, the biograph and the 
animatoscope. 

Posterity must be grateful to Edison and other in- 
ventors for the motion picture machine, but to whom 
shall it be grateful for the fact that John Smith does 
not have to say to his wife: 

“Let’s go to the zoopraxiscope or the phenakisto- 
scope tonight.” 


Movies: A Big Business 


eSoME IDEA of the stze of the movie business is given 
in the following from the “Commentator”: 


About 226,000,000 throughout the world attend the 
movies weekly. Capital investment in the film industry 
is three billion dollars, of which two billion is in the 
United States. The 283,000 employed in the industry 
are divided as follows: production, 28,500; distribution, 
13,500; exhibition 241,000. 

Some 585 pictures are made each year at a total cost 
of about $175,000,000. There are 665 actors holding 
term contracts with major studios, while directors num- 
ber 174 and writers 357. The average number of extras 
given employment daily is 963. Approximately 276 in- 
dustries and crafts are involved in the making of a 
single motion picture. 

Of the world total of 90,334 motion picture theatres, 
18,182 are in the United States. In Europe there are 
59,187, of which 26,000 are in Russia, 6,174 in Ger- 
many 5,000 in Great Britain, 4,900 in Italy, 4,500 in 
France, and 3,500 in Spain. Of the 5,174 in Latin Amer- 
ica, 1,246 are in Brazil, 1,115 in Mexico and 1,021 in 
Argentina. Japan has 1,717 and Australia 1,541 of the 
5,834 in the Far East. Canada has 1,121, and Alaska 23. 


The Automobile’s Greatest Need 


e THE ONE IMPROVEMENT automobile engineers have 
not and cannot make is described by Quentin Reynolds 
in “Every Car Has One” in “Collier's”: 


The automobile engineers of the country are con- 
sidered in a class by themselves when it comes to solv- 
ing the mechanical, structural and face-lifting diffi- 
culties that arise in the building of a car. Each year 
they perform new miracles, but to date none of them 
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has done anything about a rather shapeless, poorly 
made, ill-tempered gadget used in all cars, called The 
Driver. 

They have given the automobile four-wheel brakes 
and knee action; gears that move as easily and with as 
much precision as a 37-jewel watch, and they’ve stream- 
lined it. They haven’t even given The Driver a new 
coat of paint. It was back in 1892, on the streets of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, that an automobile first 
made its appearance on a city street. The car of that 
day bears the same resemblance to the car of today as 
a ferry boat bears to a new luxury liner, but The 
Driver is the same old inept, ill-tempered, careless fel- 
low that he was then. 

No, he hasn’t improved much in thirty years; in fact, 
records show that he not only grows more careless each 
year but that he even ignores the safeguards and the 
comfort devices conceived by the nimble-witted en- 
gineers. They have given him handy armrests; ash trays 
at his elbows, radios in front of him; comfortable and 
in most cases adjustable seats. In short, they have given 
him what practically amounts to a foolproof car which 
is as easy to handle as is the razor he wields in the 
morning. But the average driver just gets into his char- 
iot, yells “Here we go,” presses his foot on the gas and 
aims for the moon. 


Who Drives Best? 


e Dr. Georce GALLUP gives the results of his investiga- 
tions into public opinion on the old question of men 
and women drivers in an article in “Cosmopolitan”: 


Every controversy is grist for the mill of a public- 
opinion poll, even controversies of the lighter sort. 
Ever since automobiles first began rolling off the as- 
sembly lines, there has been a controversy between 
the sexes as to whether men make better drivers than 
women. As a hot-weather diversion the institute put 
the woman-driver question to the public. It found that 
while most voters don’t exactly say that men are better 
than women drivers, nevertheless they would rather 
ride in a car driven by a man than in one driven by 
a woman. 

Only 8 per cent say they would prefer to ride in a 
car driven by a woman, while 60 per cent say they 
would rather be driven by a man, and ge per cent 
say it makes no difference. However, the women 
drivers reached in the survey claimed a better “no ac- 
cident” record than the men. Perhaps that is because 
men are accustomed to driving faster. In answer to 
the question, ‘““What is the fastest speed that you have 
ever driven an automobile?” the average woman driver 
says 65 miles an hour, the average man driver 75 miles 
an hour. 

There is an interesting correlation between driving 
speed and automobile smash-ups. Of all those who say 
they have not driven faster than 65 miles an hour, 
less than one-third have ever had an accident, while 
among those who have driven faster than 65, nearly 
one-half have had at least one accident. In explaining 
their smash-ups, however, every third driver said: 
“Don’t blame me! It was the other fellow’s fault” 





Four scenes from Paramount’s “Rulers of the Sea,” starrin 
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Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.. Margaret Lockwood and Will Fyffe 


STAGE AND 
SCREEN 


By JERRY COTTER 


= taking a cue from the current lack of 
activity on the Western Front, the theatrical season 
is slow in putting its best foot forward. Mid-October, a 
period usually alive with good, bad and indifferent 
offerings, finds only eight new, and hardly exceptional, 
productions on view. 

Two unimpressive revivals, a broadly played farce, 
the return of one of the theatre’s many First Ladies in an 
amusing light comedy and two musical revues complete 
the activities of the first two months of the new season. 
But while the production standards do not go very 
much above par, the box office reports do, which indi- 
cates that the public is in a receptive mood for even 
the mildest productions available. Considering the ad- 
vance list of plays and players announced for the next 
few months, this should develop into a banner season. 

Arriving too late for review in this issue are the new 
George S. Kaufman-Moss Hart comedy, The Man Who 
Came to Dinner; Helen Hayes and Philip Merivale in 
Ladies and Gentlemen and a new musical, Too Many 
Girls. Advance reports from Boston and Philadelphia 
describe each of the productions as outstanding in their 
particular field. 

Later on in the season we are promised a glimpse of 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s latest dissertation, Kindred. The 
cables from Dublin where the Abbey Players staged it, 
indicate that Mr. Carroll is still in a semi-belligerent 
mood. He places the blame of the current world up- 
heaval on the failure of the law, the politicians and 
what he has been prone to call “the Church.” Mr. Car- 
roll’s design for Utopia is said to be rule by the artists 
and the idealists. A problem might easily arise in Mr. 
C’s plan for a perfect world. It will not be difficult to 
identify the idealists, but selecting the real artists will 
be quite a different matter. It is still debatable whether 
the true artist should allow personal pique to color his 
brush or guide his pen. Quite possibly, though, Play- 
wright Carroll takes care of that perplexity in his latest 
effort. We shall have to wait until the New York pres- 
entation for confirmation. 

Also listed for future showing we find Eddie Dow- 
ling, who alternates between producing and acting and 
Julie Hayden, the leading lady of Shadow and Sub- 
stance in young William Saroyan’s Time of Your Life; 
Paul Muni returning to the legitimate theatre in Max- 
well Anderson’s Key Largo; an adaptation of Clarence 
Day’s Life with Father and Margin for Error, which 





btings Bert Lytell back for his first appearance since the 
successful First Legion by Emmet Lavery. 

Returning to the current plays, the most important 
is the Samson Raphaelson comedy, Skylark, starring 
Gertrude Lawrence. To attempt to evaluate the play 
without considering the performance of the star would 
be futile. Without Miss Lawrence, Raphaelson might 
have found himself stranded. Her presence and her 
spirited performance assure the production an ex- 
tended and profitable run. 

Just as she dominated the proceedings two seasons 
ago in Susan and God and transformed Rachel Croth- 
ers’ minor story into the comedy hit of the year, so 
does she add considerable luster and animation to this 
drawing-room comedy of a neglected wife. The hus- 
band, an advertising executive, makes business a 24- 
hour job to the complete annoyance and dissatisfaction 
of his wife, who must even sacrifice the family cook to 
a wealthy client. Angle number three is a cynical and 
gruff lawyer who provides the play with some of its 
most biting humor. It is routine material prevented 
from soaring right out of the theatre only through the 
concerted effort of the cast of unusual ability. Donald 
Cook and Glenn Anders are the gentlemen involved. 


The musical department is represented by two unat- 
tractive and weak productions. Mr. George White, who 
has a penchant for front-page publicity of a pugilistic 
nature, has evidently not been devoting the time and 
attention he should to matters theatrical. As his con- 
tribution, he presents an almost perfect job of turning 
back the clock more than a decade with an outmoded 
and decidedly inferior version of his SCANDALS. 

To say that the conglomeration of smut and sug- 
gestiveness which is the principal stock in trade of the 
show, is unfunny and in bad taste is greatly to under- 
estimate the evidence on view at the Alvin Theatre. 
Even the New York critics who are accustomed to lines 
and scenes often not permitted elsewhere, could not 
refrain from mildly admonishing Mr. White and his 
associated writers and directors. A mild admonition 
hardly seems sufficient under the circumstances. 


THE STRAW HAT REVUE was hurried into the 
Ambassador Theatre from a mountain resort in Penn- 
sylvania where it was hammered and nailed into shape 
during the summer. Evidently the plan was to make 
hay before the sun of competition shone too brightly, 
and before the critics and playgoers began to get par- 
ticular. The job, however, was not done by experts, as 
the loose ends and dull: stretches which occupy much 
of the performance will testify. Some of the scenes are 
clever and impishly satirical but as a unit the revue 
fails to impress as being more than just an average and 
often amateurish production. 

The highlight of the evening is the work of a clever 
young mimic, Imogene Coca. A versatile and hard- 
working entertainer, she is equally interesting and con- 
vincing reciting the woes and troubles of a child star 
in Hollywood or making fun of two of the popular 
glamour stars of the day, Zorina and the South Amer- 
ican singer, Carmen Miranda. Combining an Irish 
sense of humor with Spanish vivacity and an American 
flair for comedy, she is likeable even when her lines 
and script fall below the standards of first-rate fun. 


James Stewart and Jean Arthur are starred 
in Columbia’s “Mr. Smith Goes to Washington” 
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The revue is strictly for adults with a few sequences 
which are not in the best of taste. 


Rough and rowdy might be the most appropriate 
way to describe SEE MY LAWYER, which presents 
Milton Berle in his first role on the legitimate stage. 
\s a vaudeville and radio comedian he was never noted 
for being restrained and in this farce, only the neces- 
sity for following lines and cues prevents him from 
interrupting the play to say to the audience, “Stop me 
if you've heard this one.” It is about a group of strug- 
gling lawyers who imagine they’ve discovered a gold 
mine in a rich young eccentric, only to have the tables 
completely turned. 

It will appeal only to those who enjoy farce and the 
inevitable straining for laughs and lack of subtlety 
which accompany it. 


The New York Drama Festival group is sponsoring 
a series of revivals in the hope of luring back to the 
theatre those who saw and enjoyed the productions 
when they were originally presented. 

Because of its timeliness, JOURNEY’S END was 
chosen to start the series. R. C. Sheriff's play of the 
effects of war on the temperament and character of 
a group of British officers in a trench has long been 
considered a classic. Viewed in the light of current 
events, and it must be judged that way despite its 
dramatic power, it falls short of being the convincing 
and compelling play it was back in 1929. As is often 
the case in presenting revivals, the producers have 
counted too much on the reputation of the original 
version with a consequent lack of production value 
and attention to detail. 


If Broadway has yet to hit the proper stride, Holly- 
wood can deservedly bask in the full, bright glare of 
the spotlight for several really excellent productions. 
Amazingly we find a biographical study in which the 
principal figure is not given a coat of glamour; a his- 
tory of Hollywood which never takes itself too seri- 
ously, and Greta Garbo playing light comedy. Certainly 
1939 is the strangest year in all history. 


RULERS OF THE SEA—Paramount—The current 
struggle for supremacy between the battleship and the 
airplane lends added interest and timeliness to this 
thrilling story of the first crossing of the ocean by a 
steam vessel. Knowing the outcome of that momentous 
contest of a century ago detracts little from the suspense 
and the colorful moments provided by Frank Lloyd 
who is a master at the art of creating sea epics for the 
screen. The story of the fight for the success of the 
steam engine is told in such a convincing manner that 
it becomes thrillingly real and-vital to the audience. 
Fine performances by Douglas Fairbanks Jr. and Will 
Fyffe add greatly to the film’s value. The educational 
features as well as the wide emotional range and color- 
ful sweep of the production make it thoroughly satis- 
fying in all departments. 


HOLLYWOOD CAVALCADE-—eoth Century-Fox— 
Another historical spectacle, but in this case it is the 
history of the silent film era as Hollywood sees it. 
Humorous and entertaining, it also contains that nos- 
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talgic touch which every motion picture retelling r¢ 
cent history must have to be successful. The Keystone 
Cops, custard pies, lavish world premieres provide a 
panorama that is exceptionally well put together. Don 
Ameche is personable and believable as the director 
whose fluctuating fortunes provide the framework of 
the plot, and Alice Faye again proves to be one of the 
screen’s most natural and unassuming players. It is 
good to see such familiar, if not handsome, faces as 
Buster Keaton, Ben Turpin and Chester Conklin once 
more. Fun predominates and it is the type of picture 
the entire family will enjoy. 


MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON—Colum. 
bia—Most timely and important is this flaying of the 
influences which wield such great power behind the 
scenes in Washington. Mr. Smith is an idealistic youth 
leader who is drafted to fill an unexpired Senatorial 
term. His idealism and his faith in the honesty of 
political machines are soon shattered by actual contact, 
His subsequent battle against the dynasty makes for 
stirring entertainment. James Stewart surpasses all his 
previous work as the crusading Mr. Smith, and Jean 
Arthur, Claude Rains, Edward Arnold and Guy Kibbee 
comprise a staunch supporting cast. The setting of the 
Senate Chamber is a technical masterpiece of accuracy, 
A tribute to Frank Capra, the director, can be made 
for his perfect blending of love interest, modified pa- 
triotic fervor, humor and a message of importance. The 
result is genuinely laudable. 


THE CAT AND THE CANARY-—Paramount—Styles 
in mystery plays change just as rapidly as in humor. 
This horror and suspense tale is as dated as the comedy 
of the custard pie era as seen in Hollywood Cavalcade. 
The principal redeeming feature is the emphasis ,on 
the comedy of the inimitable Bob Hope, who is rapidly 
becoming a comedian of importance. 


PRIVATE LIVES OF ELIZABETH & ESSEX—War- 
ner Bros.—A powerful screen document combining the 
pageantry and the intrigue of Elizabeth’s England with 
the story of her stormy love affair with the Earl of 
Essex. Considerable care and personal research has 
evidently gone into the production, for it is seldom, 
that Hollywood’s forays into history have been so 
forcefully real. Seldom, too, has the screen presented 
as searching and as minutely correct a delineation as 
the portrayal of Elizabeth by Bette Davis. Sacrificing 
appearance for the sake of historical accuracy, she gives 
another magnificent performance. The production it- 
self is lavish and gains much by the use of the Techni- 
color camera. 

A minor fault is the occasional lapse into stage tech- 
nique, evidently a carry-over from the Theatre Guild 
production, Elizabeth the Queen, upon which the film 
is based. Errol Flynn is appropriately robust and 
stormy, if not entirely convincing in the dramatic mo- 
ments. Olivia de Havilland, Alan Hale as the Irish 
patriot Tyrone, and Vincent Price as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, are well cast. More than just a successful 
attempt to re-create history, Elizabeth and Essex is a 
story of human failings and emotions and ambitions. 
It should appeal especially to those who are interested in 
this period of English History and its main characters. 
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Catholic Attitude Toward War 


(1) What is the Catholic Church’s attitude toward the 
lawfulness of war? (2) What is her definition of a defen- 
sive war? (3) If the Church teaches that war is lawful, 
how reconcile war with the divine command, “Thou 
shalt not kill?”—astTortiA, N. Y. 


(1) War is a conflict by force of arms between two 
sovereign and independent States, or between Com- 
munities having the rights of States, under the authority 
of their respective governments. It is Catholic doctrine 
that war is not an intrinsic evil and therefore it may 
be waged when certain conditions are fulfilled. These 
are: (a) it must be declared by the supreme authority 
of the State; (b) there must be a just cause; and (c) 
there must be a right intention in declaring war and 
waging it. Sometimes a fourth condition is added, viz., 
that the prescriptions of international law be observed. 
The Church condemns the doctrine of extreme paci- 
fism, which holds that under no conditions can war ever 
be justified. The Church, however, does not approve 
recourse to war, even when there is a just cause, unless 
all pacific measures for a settlement of disputes have 


been tried and failed. “Although war itself is not an. 


evil,” says Suarez, “yet on account of the many ills 
which it brings in its train, it is to be numbered among 
those undertakings which are often wrongly done. And 
thus it needs many circumstances to make it honest.” 

(2) A defensive war is resistance offered by one State 
to unjust attack or aggression on the part of another 
State. A defensive war may be compared to the re- 
sistance offered by an individual to an attack on his 
person. As the latter has the right to resist force by 
force, so has the State the same right to preserve its own 
existence. 

(3) The Fifth Commandment forbids the direct kill- 
ing of the innocent, but not the direct killing of male- 
factors by the public authority, or the killing of unjust 
aggressors by individuals (if this is necessary to resist 
attack) , or the waging of a just war. 
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The question of war is becoming more involved and 
complex every day. We have given the bare outline of 
the Church’s teaching. If you wish to study the matter 
further, consult the article “War” in The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. XV, and Ethics of Peace and War by 
H. Gigon. 


Forms of Prayer: Authority to Edit Bible 


(1) In view of the approval by Our Lord of the peti- 
tion of the publican for mercy (Luke XVIII), why do 
some authors say that petition is the lowest form of 
prayer? Did not the pharisee in giving thanks think 
that he was giving glory to God, which these authors 
claim is the highest form of prayer? (2) Can any lesser 
authority of the Church than a council convened for 
the purpose change the text of the Old and New Testa- 
ments of the Douay Bible? If not, how are lesser au- 
thorities prevented from regularly publishing altered 
quotations from the Bible, which are merely re-inter- 
pretations by the particular publisher?—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(1) The parable of the pharisee and the publican 
praying in the temple was given by Our Lord to teach 
the necessity of humility when we pray, and the effects 
to be obtained through humble prayer, not which form 
of prayer is most excellent. The pharisee gave thanks 
and the publican implored mercy—both good forms of 
prayer, but the former was full of pride and was not 
heard, but rather condemned, while the latter was 
heard and granted mercy. We would prefer to have 
the quotations of the authors mentioned before at- 
tempting to explain their meaning. 

(2) It is not forbidden by the Church to bring out 
new translations of the Bible, but it may not be done 
without previous censorship and approval of the Holy 
See or of the Bishop. Thus, the Westminster Version of 
the New Testament is a new translation from the orig- 
inal Greek, published with ecclesiastical permission. 
These new translations, however, are private and not 
official, or authorized versions. The authentic version 
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of the Catholic Church is the Latin Vulgate. Our Douay 
Version of the Vulgate is constantly being improved on. 
There is at present in the United States a group of 
biblical scholars working on a revision of the Douay 
Version, 


Catholic Kneeling at Coffin of Protestant 


Is it wrong for a Catholic to kneel at the coffin of a 
deceased Protestant, where everyone present is Protes- 
tant and the service is Protestant?—WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


It is necessary to distinguish: it would not be lawful 
for a Catholic, who wishes to pay his respects to the 
departed, to take part in a public or group Protestant 
religious service, but it is permissible for a Catholic to 
visit the home of the deceased, or the funeral parlor 
where the remains are laid out, and kneel at the coffin 
and recite a private prayer for him. If one has a good 
reason to be present at the funeral service in a Prot- 
estant church—relationship, etc.—it is not perinitted 
to take active part in the service, for to do so would be 
to communicate in an heretical act of religion. 


Unmarried Women—Choice or Chance? 


Several Catholic and Protestant girls of about thirty 
years of age, some married, some single, were discussing 
marriage. A very intelligent Catholic girl maintained 
that in many cases, if the girl does not marry, it is be- 
cause God wants it that way. The Protestant girls 
hooted and maintained that this is a life of competi- 
tion, and if you want to get married you have to go 
out and “get your man”; otherwise you will die an “old 
maid.” They said that no woman ever got a good hus- 
band by waiting for the Lord to send her one. What do 
you think?—ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


We know of at least one instance where God sent a 
very good husband to a girl who did not go out and 
“get her man,” but stayed at home and prayed. She was 
the wife of young Tobias, and her story can be found 
in the Old Testament in the book of the same name. 
Marriage is, indeed, the normal vocation of the gener- 
ality of men and women, but it is not the highest voca- 
tion, nor is it the highest good in life. Even in the 
natural order there are cases of men who were so rapt 
up in their careers as explorers, scientists, etc., that they 
considered marriage an impediment to success. Lord 
Kitchener wanted only single men in the army because 
they would not be divided in their thoughts between 
the army and domestic life. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that the Christian religion teaches that 
there are higher ends than marriage—self-sacrifice for 
others being one. Christ taught that it is a more noble 
thing to give one’s life for the sake of others than it is 
to enjoy permissible but selfish comfort. Hence it is 
truly commendable and in accord with the Christian 
ideal of sacrifice, if a girl forego her chance of marriage 
because of filial devotion to her parents and love for 
her brothers and sisters. Only those who either do not 
know or do not appreciate the example and doctrine of 
Christ would consider her a fool and label her “‘an old 
maid.” A Catholic girl who sacrifices marriage for such 
a noble purpose will not lack a blessing from God, Who 
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said “give and it will be given to you again.” They may 
enjoy more real happiness than many who enter into 
the married state. While most girls look forward to mar. 
riage and therefore are naturally anxious to find a good 
husband, it must not be forgotten that there is such 4 
thing as the call to the life of virginity, even in the 
world, which in itself is a higher good than matrimony, 


Fast and Abstinence: Dispensation from 
Fast in Different Places 


(1) When the announcement is made in church that 
certain days are fast days, I don’t eat meat. Am I right 
in doing this? (2) Which are the five days preceding 
feasts that are positively fast days? (3) Why is it that on 
St. Patrick’s Day or Washington’s Birthday, if they fall 
on a Friday, the Bishop of one diocese permits the peo- 
ple to eat meat, while in the bordering diocese no per. 
mission is given? Shouldn’t this dispensation be granted 
everywhere? It is very confusing to Catholics to say 
nothing of Protestants. For the life of me I can’t finda 
convincing answer.—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(1) The laws of fast and abstinence are really in. 
volved and it is not surprising that the faithful are 
confused about them. It is recommended that they pay 
special attention to the Lenten Regulations, when read 
from the pulpit, and to preserve them for future refer- 
ence if they are printed in the diocesan newspaper. Also 
it is very convenient to have an authorized fast and 
abstinence calendar to consult, when the memory be- 
comes dull and discussions start about what is required 
on certain days. Consultation with one’s pastor or con- 
fessor will usually settle the difficulty. 

The Canon Law contains three kinds of penitential 
exercises, insofar as they relate to food. There are (a) 
fast days only, (b) abstinence days only, and (c) days 
of fast and abstinence. The fast allows but one full meal 
a day, with a morsel of bread and a hot beverage in the 
morning and a small collation in the evening. All the 
days of Lent, except Sundays, are days of fast. The obli- 
gation to fast begins at the completion of the twenty- 
first year and ceases to bind at the end of the fifty-ninth 
year. Abstinence forbids the use of meat and the juice 
of meat, but not eggs, fish and milk products. Absti- 
nence begins to oblige at the completion of the seventh 
year but does not cease to bind by reason of advanced 
age. 

Fridays outside Lent (except Ember Fridays) are 
days of abstinence only. On such days there is no re- 
striction as to the quantity of food, but only as to qual- 
ity. Fridays in Lent and Fridays of the Ember Days 
outside Lent are days of fast and abstinence. The othe 
days of fast and abstinence in Lent are Ash Wednesday, 
Wednesdays (except Wednesday of Holy Week), and 
the forenoon of Holy Saturday. Hence, on a fast day 
only, one may eat meat once at the principal meal. 
Those who are excused or dispensed from fasting may 
eat as often as they wish. 

(2) Canon 1252, n. 2, lists the vigils of Pentecost, 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, All Saints and 
the Nativity of Our Lord, as days of fast and abstinence 
—four in all. 

(3) The question involves the dispensing power of 
the Bishop, as legislated in the Canon Law, and the 
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recently given indult of the Holy See to the Bishops of 
this country who apply for it, allowing them to dispense 
their subjects from fast and abstinence when it is dif- 
ficult to observe them on civil holidays. Each Bishop is 
the judge of the expediency of using the dispensing 
power granted him by Canon Law and of applying the 
indult of the Holy See in his own territory. Where in- 
dividual judgment is allowed, it is not extraordinary to 
have different opinions. The Church is one in essentials 
but not in accidentals. Individual dioceses may be com- 
pared to the several States of the Union. States’ rights 
are a cardinal principle of this Union. Though all have 
the same fundamental laws, the several States may differ 
in certain respects from their neighbors. Thus, New 
York imposes a three cents’ tax on cigarettes, but New 
Jersey has none. And New Yorkers come to New Jersey 
to buy their cigarettes. The faithful who wish to take 
advantage of a dispensation in another diocese are free 
to do so, even though not granted in their own. 


Is Married Layman Eligible to Papacy? 


I would like to know if a married man could be 
elected Pope, and if he would be allowed to live with 
his wife and have children.—sTEUBENVILLE, O. 


Theoretically speaking, a Catholic layman, even one 
who is married, could be elected to the papacy. If 
elected, he would have to receive ordination and con- 
secration, because the Pope is the Bishop of Rome. 
Once elected Pope, he would cease to be a layman, and 
he would be obliged to live the celibate life. The prob- 
ability of a married man being elected Pope is most 
remote. 


Mrs. Margaret Sanger 


I have always been under the impression that Mrs. 
Margaret Sanger, the apostle of birth-control, was a 
Roman Catholic, but friends claim that this is not so. 
Could you enlighten me about this?—Mass. 


Our source of information about Mrs. Sanger is her 
Autobiography. She does not say definitely that she 
was baptized in the Catholic Church, nor that she at- 
tended religious services regularly. She was born—the 
date is not given—in Corning, N. Y., which was “pre- 
dominantly Catholic.” Her father, Michael Hennessy 
Higgins, was “a non-conformist through and through.” 
Though he “deplored the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church,” he was “devoted to Robert G. Ingersoll, the 
militant atheist,” who “was a man after his own heart.” 
Yet, her father’s attitude toward orthodox religion was 
one of “tolerance.” He taught his children that “sub- 
jection to any Church was a reflection on strength of 
character.” He suggested to his children that they “try 
all the Sunday Schools, but be chained to none.” Mrs. 
Sanger says that she “made the rounds” of the churches 
on Christmas and Easter to get oranges and candy, so 
she very likely visited the Catholic church. But she did 
not like the latter because “it was always cold and the 
wooden benches were very bare and hard, though a few 
seats were upholstered for the rich.” One thing, espe- 
cially, she did not like was “the figure of Jesus on the 
cross.” But she did like the Virgin Mary; she was beau- 
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tiful and smiling, and she hoped that she might one 
day look like her when she had a baby. Her mother 
“had been reared in the faith, though since her mar- 
riage to a freethinker, she had never attended church 
to my knowledge.” The foregoing makes it doubtful 
whether she was baptized in the Catholic Church. At 
the same time, one can see the budding intelligence of 
the woman who was to popularize the practice of con- 
traception. 


Marconi-O’ Brien Annulment 


On page 691 of the June issue of ‘THE SIGN, you state 
that the marriage between Signore Marconi and Lady 
Beatrice O’Brien was declared invalid by the Church 
because they agreed to divorce should the marriage turn 
out unhappily. I have mentioned this to several friends 
but they seem to doubt the truth of this.—va. 


One of the essential properties of marriage is indis- 
solubility, that is marriage consists in the permanent 
union of one man with one woman for the propagation 
of the species. When a condition contrary to an essen- 
tial property of marriage is added and their consent is 
attached to it, the marriage is null and void. This was 
the case in the Marconi-O’Brien case. They explicitly 
agreed to divorce one another if the marriage turned 
out unhappily. This condition was proved to have ex- 
isted, not only from the testimony of the parties, but 
also of others. The official report of the Sacred Roman 
Rota published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis (1927, p. 
217) substantiates this. Modern “trial marriage” would 
be invalid from the beginning for this reason—a condi- 
tion contrary to the substance of marriage (perpetuity) 
to which the consent of the will is attached. In other 
words, such unions are not marriages. 


Obstacles to Lay Baptism 


In my prayer book it says that anyone, even a layman, 
may baptize an infant or any unbaptized person who is 
in danger of death. The directions are to pour common 
water on the head while saying the words, “I baptize 
thee in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” Suppose that the one who wishes to 
baptize is without arms, or has arms but unable to 
speak (a mute), what is to be done?—HARRISON, N. J. 


In case of necessity, as in the danger of death, it is 
lawful for the laity to baptize. If the person who wishes 
to baptize has no arm (he would not need two arms) 
with which to pour the water over the head of the 
person to be baptized, he should call in someone else 
to perform the baptism. If he is a mute, he could write 
out his request and present it to another (this presumes 
that he can write) . If he is without arms and also mute, 
and there is no one else who can be called, say on a de- 
serted isle, it would be impossible to administer the 
Sacrament of Baptism. If such an obstacle prevented the 
administration of the Sacrament, the desire of Baptism 
would supply the place of real Baptism, in the case of 
an adult, but it would not in the case of an infant, 
for an infant (one without the use of reason) cannot 
have a desire. 
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Gould-Castellane Marriage 


{ Catholic woman made the statement before a non- 
Catholic, who nodded her head in agreement, that one 
of the Gould family had her marriage annulled by the 
Catholic Church, and no reason was ever published be- 
cause the annulment was paid for. I would like to show 
a denial in the Sign-Post.—sT. ALBANS, N. Y. 


If the Catholic referred to the marriage between 
Count Boni de Castellane and Anna Gould, an Epis- 
copalian, which took place before Archbishop Corrigan 
in New York, March 14, 1895, she is very wrong in her 
facts. In 1906 Miss Gould obtained an absolute (civil) 
divorce in France on statutory grounds. When the 
Count found a reconciliation impossible, he began to 
think that the marriage was null from the beginning. 
The case was taken to the Sacred Roman Rota and on 
December 9, 1911, the court upheld the validity of the 
marriage. The Count appealed this decision, and it was 
accepted by the court of second instance. Miss Gould 
was Officially cited to appear but she ignored the sum- 
mons. The court of second instance found in favor of 
the Count that the marriage was null. But Miss Gould 
appealed this decision and obtained another review of 
the case. The court of third instance ruled on February 
8, 1915, that the decision of December 9g, 1911, was to 
be upheld. In other words, the court decided that the 
marriage between Miss Gould and the Count was valid. 
So, Miss Gould was not granted an “annulment”; rather 
her marriage to the Count was declared valid and bind- 
ing. Logically, her second marriage was invalid. The 
possession of wealth did not corrupt the courts of the 
Church, though it was asserted that the Count offered 
millions for a favorable decision. Thus, the Church 
showed how sacred she esteems marriage, in contrast to 
Protestant Churches which allow divorce for many 
reasons. 


Why Dogmas?: Pre-Christian and Christian 
Religions: Divinity of Christ 


{ skeptical friend makes the following objections, 
which I would appreciate your answering. (1) Why is 
the Catholic Church so dogmatic? Why are dogmas nec- 
essary to any religion? (2) Since there were many relli- 
gions before Christ, why do Christians, and especially 
Catholics, insist that Christ founded the true Church? 
(3) What definite proof has any Church to offer that 
Christ was the son of God? Why should not He be con- 
sidered as a great teacher and prophet, in much the 
same manner as Buddha, Confucius, or Moses, for did 
they not found religions that ante-dated the Christian 
religion?—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(1) The Catholic Church is a religion of authority, 
founded by Christ, to Whom “all power in heaven and 
in earth” was given. He taught “as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes and the pharisees.” This 
was one reason of his attracting men to Him. Christ 
commissioned the Catholic Church “to teach all na- 
tions.” She has a divine commission. How can she fulfill 
this divine mandate, unless she proposes the truths the 
nations are to believe? These truths are dogmas. They 
are not mere pious opinions that vary with the times 
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but definitive statements concerning divine revelation, 
A “Christian” Church without dogmas is a Church 
without Christ’s revelation. 

(2) The divinity of the Christian religion is proved 
by many things, e.g., the excellence of its doctring 
when compared to the teachings of other religions, jts 
wonderful propagation and conservation in the face of 
many and powerful obstacles, the effects produced in 
the world, etc., but the chief proof is the divinity of 
its Founder. 

(3) There are many proofs of the divinity of Christ, 
but we offer but one. He performed the works that only 
God can do; consequently He must be God. The great. 
est of all His works, the most convincing proof of His 
deity, was His resurrection from the dead on the third 
day, as He had foretold. 

The truths of Christianity are not self-evident, like 
two and two make four. One must consider them with 
an open mind, a good will and a reverent spirit. They 
are tremendously important. The objector does not 
seem to be very well acquainted with the matters at 
issue. He would be able to make his difficulties more 
intelligible, and would appreciate the answers to them, 
if he did a little reading about the fundamentals of 
Christianity. We recommend John L. Stoddard’s Re. 
building a Lost Faith and Father Scott’s Credentials of 
Christianity as a start. 


LETTERS 
NVKAKZY 


Letters should as a rule be 

limited to about 300 words. 

; The Editor reserves the 

right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 











MOoneEY AND BANKING 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

One of the two letters on Money in the October 
issue of THE SIGN requested a reply on my part. The 
other brought up questions which might well be 
mentioned briefly. 

T. J. D., from Mt. Vernon, N: Y., asked concerning 
the attitude of Church authorities and financial av 
thorities on the subject of monetary reform. He indi- 
cated that the social encyclicals are relatively silent on 
the subject. Their occasional references to “rapacious 
usury” and “abuse of credit” might well refer to abuses 
of the present system rather than to an intrinsic Ul 
soundness. I can only agree with this writer on these 
points. Furthermore, it might be added that great 
pressure was exerted on Pope Leo XIII, by Austrian 
Catholics, to obtain a specific condemnation of the 
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Money system as such. They were bitterly disappointed 
at his silence. The theories of these Catholics are prac- 
tically identical with those of the monetary reformers 
of today. 

As for financial authorities, a number of distinctions 
must be made. There are economists and bankers who 
blame imperfections of the present system for business 
slumps. Such groups call for improvement of the bank- 
ing system, not drastic change. Even in such circles, 
however, the present trend is in the opposite direction. 
It would even be safe to say that a substantial majority 
of experts today agree that the causes of depression 
are non-monetary. Apart from these divergent schools 
are the “monetary reformers” who lay all economic 
evils at the door of the banking system. Most of the 
latter ascribe depressions to malevolent plots on the 
part of bankers. Such theories, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, are not given serious consideration either in 
academic or banking circles. The few banking authori- 
ties I know or have read profess to see such patent 
falsity in these theories that any discussion of them 
would be unnecessary. 


J. E. F., from Buffalo, brings up many points. Some, 
such as the inflationary effect of gold release, the selfish- 
ness of some bank executives, and the fact that debts 
are being widely defaulted, are non-controversial. While 
true, they appear to be largely irrelevant to the present 
controversy. All authorities agree that controlled in- 
flation gives a temporary stimulus to business. But they 
likewise assert that history tells the tragic fate of un- 
controlled inflation. Only the mild inflation of gold 
production seems susceptible of easy assimilation by the 
economic system. : 

More controversial is his assertion that he did not 
borrow in 1937 because of a financial “squeeze play” 
apparent in January. To some extent that action was 
prophetic, because business did decline much later that 
year. But I find it hard to ascribe that decline to the 
monetary action of the Federal Reserve, since there 
remained after that action the tremendous figure of 
nearly a billion dollars in excess reserves. ‘There was 
anything but a tight “squeeze” with such a leeway. 
Perhaps a better explanation of the business decline 
would be the decline in government expenditures co- 
inciding with the exhaustion of the soldiers’ bonus 
and the virtual saturation of installment sales. They 
offer a much more reasonable explanation than a long- 
delayed repercussion from a relative tightening of 
money rates. 

In general, it is often possible to work out a tem- 
poral sequence (many times far-fetched) between bank 
decisions and business fluctuations. But before tem- 
poral sequence can be considered causal sequence, 
further proof must be offered. It must be shown that 
other conditions are relatively the same, and that the 
monetary change alone can explain the new results. 
As a matter of fact, in 1928, 1933, and 1937 (years 
often chosen to prove that banks control business) 
other factors, of great importance, did change. Further- 
more, these changes were much closer in time to the 
business decline or rise in question. Finally, these 
changes were in turn caused by factors definitely sepa- 
rated from the banking system. 


BALTIMORE, Mb. Rev. JOHN F. Cronin, S.S. 
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PuHiLaTELic Honor For MorHER SETON? 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Postmaster General Farley has authorized a special 
series of stamps honoring outstanding Americans in 
science and the arts, to be issued early in 1940. 

In the first list of names suggested that of Mother 
Elizabeth Seton, whose cause for beatification is now 
being furthered, was included but in the tentative ap- 
proved list she is not mentioned. 

It appears that those chosen for this honor were sug- 
gested by persons interested in philately as well as by 
patriotic and educational organizations, through polls 
conducted, but I am wondering if it would be too late 
to put the matter before your readers in an effort to 
have them write the Postmaster General, suggesting 
Mother Seton for one of the stamps. Many European 
countries issue stamps of religious significance and the 
United States could do the same. 

READING, Pa. Mary A. GRossMAN. 


“OLp READER” OFFERS PROOFs 


EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 

As an old reader of your wonderful magazine, may 
I also protest that Rebecca was put on the Catholic 
White List of books. It seems to me that the following 
quotations are enough to condemn it, as there is no- 
where the slightest sense of horror or guilt or remorse 
over the deliberate murder: 

On Page 343, the young wife says: “I was free now 
(referring to Maxim’s first wife, whom he murdered) 
to be with Maxim, to touch him .. . and love him. I 
would fight for Maxim, I would lie and perjure and 
swear, I would blaspheme and pray. . . . Rebecca had 
lost.”” On Page 360, Maxim says: “I only mind for you; 
I don’t regret anything else. If it had to come all over 
again I should not do anything different. I’m glad I 
killed Rebecca. I shall never have any remorse for that, 
never, never .. .” And on Page 4 the second wife 
remarks that they find “a dear tranquillity” in another 
country! . 


Boston, Mass. Louise E. REGGIO. 


APPEAL FOR LITERATURE 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Should your readers have Catholic magazines on 
hand (any date) for which they have no further use, 
we would be glad if they would kindly send them to us 
to distribute among the sick and the shut-ins and also 
among families unable to subscribe for Catholic litera- 
ture. Your co-operation in this work will be greatly 
appreciated. All packages should be addressed to the 
Missionary Department. 


Towson, Mp. Mission HELPERS. 


APPRECIATIVE READER 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Enclosed herewith kindly find my renewal subscrip- 
tion for THe Sicn. The magazine is in my estimation 
a masterpiece of human wisdom. For truth, fairness 
and courage it seems to me to be unsurpassable. I have 
never really read with unfaltering interest Catholic 
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magazines before this one came to me, I assure you THE 
SIGN is an education to me, and I delight in receiving it. 
[ur SiGn-Post is conducted in such a broad, courage- 
ous and unbiased manner, with such a background of 
knowledge and truth, that I fail to see how its bitter- 
est opponents can fail to be impressed by the sincerity 
and learning expressed in answers to their questions. 
Surewspury, N. J. Francis B. MCANERNEY. 


Marriep WoMEN WorRKERS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

“Every once in a while someone becomes irate on 
this subject of jobs for married women.” Irate is a mild 
term for the way the writer of this note feels to find 
such an article in the best Catholic paper, THE Sicn. 

sefore Katherine Burton expresses her opinion again 
on this matter, let her take up the task of visiting not 
only the white collar groups but the factory workers 
and do as the writer of this note has done—go right 
down into the homes in the industrial cities and towns 
of our state of Massachusetts, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Brockton, Springfield and she will not have 
the audacity to write that the complaints come from 
the white collar group rather than from the factory 
group. The married women have supplied the capital- 
ists with the opportunity of cutting the wages of the 
logical breadwinner, the husband and father. 

Katherine Burton, surely you know that with matri- 
mony, married women chose the right to express them- 
selves in the most wonderful manner in the world. 
Theirs is the privilege of moulding character. Then, 
let them stay in the field that they chose when they 
affixed “MRS.” to their names. They are not more 
efhcient than their unmarried sisters, but they have a 
great deal more brass. 
JAMAICA PLain, Mass, 


Clinton, 


M.E.G. 












THE SIGN: 

In “Current Fact and Comment,” the September issue 
of ‘Tue Sten, you have set forth your reaction to “Mar- 
ried Women Workers,” and conclude your editorial 
with; “If we can identify married women’s jobs with 
progress then she is probably right.” 

The writer perhaps is only just a woman... a busi- 
ness woman to boot... and among other things, the 
mother of two children. I have worked all of my life, 
and after I was married worked in business along with 
my husband, until his death three years ago. In all my 
experience, and by an actual poll taken of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, only 2% of married 
women workers are employed for so-called pin money. 
Since women are people, and whether they go to busi- 
ness or not, as they see fit, seems to me to be more or less 
of a personal problem and surely not one that should 
be legislated against. Women have their problems, and 
why should they particularly be legislated against? In 
quoting Mayor William H. Feiker of Northampton, 
Massachusetts . . . “They would rather have their jobs 
than have the greatest gift in the sight of God and man 
—a baby” ... it is an absolute fact that every. woman 
fundamentally wants a home and babies. But, since self- 
preservation is the first law of life, every person wants 
security; how bitterly we have learned that lesson. 

Time was, when woman was considered man’s chattel, 


Eprror o1 


THE ‘f SIGN 


and in some instances wards of the state! But, thank 
God, women today for the most part, are, as they should’. 
be, recognized as human beings equal in all respects to ° 
the male. And woman has only achieved that recogni. 
tion through her own efforts and ability. Woman today; 
is in practically every field of endeavor, sometimes, 
through choice, more often through absolute necessity, | / 


do not believe that the State, any organization or person,” 


has the right to legislate against women in_ business, 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. May ACKERMAN JOHNSON, * 





A Few Worps oF PRAISE 
Eprror or THE SIGN: 

A few years ago, although not a subscribing reader; 
of Tue Sicn, I was well acquainted with its primary 
ideals and objectives. Then suddenly my contact with 
your magazine was terminated, and, until a month ago, 
it had remained so. 


It was at that time, one month ago, that a friend of:, 
recent copies, » 


mine showed me, for reading purposes, 
I immediately became greatly interested both in their 
content and in their presentation. The articles and ac 
companying editorial comments, because of their out- 
spoken and logically expressed ideas and thoughts, en- 
thralled me and I read both issues very nearly from 
cover to cover. In these two issues there is readily dis- 
cernible a decided advance over the publication put 
forward by you a few years ago. 

Such an up-to-date magazine, treating as it does top 
ics of present-day universal interest from a. much 


needed and keenly felt Catholic viewpoint, deserves the : 


support and admiration of all real fellow-religionists. 
But when the more important reason for the existence 
of this magazine is considered, namely, the spread of 
God's kingdom on earth and particularly in China, 
this support should be given even more cheerfully. 
New York, N. Y. Geracp T. O'BRIEN. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


D.O’N., Norwich, Conn.; H.G., New York, N.Y, 
M.M., McKeesport, Pa.; E.E., Cincinnati, Ohio; M.F.G., 
Saranac Lake, N.Y.; K.J.H., Bridgeport, Conn, 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Our Sorrowful Mother, M.L.E., Chicago, Il.; Al- 
mighty God, L.F., Jamaica, N.Y.; Sacred Heart, J.F.M., 
‘Allston, Mass.; St. Martha, E.W., New York, N.Y. 
Blessed Mother, Sacred Heart, M.M., McKeesport, Pa.; 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, M.R., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacred 
Heart, Sorrowful Mother, Holy Ghost, N.K.S., Union 
City, N.J.; Five Wounds, Sacred Heart, St. Ann, Kateri 
Tekakwitha, S.M.M., Buffalo, N.Y.; Sacred Heart, 
M.A.S., Salem, Mass.; St. Philomena, E.O’B., Rochester, 
N.Y.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, B.Z., St. Louis, Mo.; Sacred 
Heart, Blessed ‘Mother, All Saints, A.C.C., Malden, 
Mass.; Jude, M.P.M., Norwich, Conn.; Blessed 
Gemma Galgani, Sr.B., Warwick,N.Y.,; St. Jude, 
K.C.M., Norwich, Conn.; H.B., Dongan Hills, S.L., 
M.K., Elmhurst, N.Y.; J.J.K., St. Louis, Mo., M.F,, 
Ossining, N.Y.; T.S., Schenectady, N.Y.; G.V.K., Gar- 
den City, N.Y.; S.L.B., Lowellville, Ohio; H.MacD., 
Lowell, Mass.; P.F.B., Medford, Mass.; A.McR., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. -- - . 
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By BORIS SOUVARINE 

This is a work of major impor- 
tance to the understanding of the 
Soviet regime in Russia. Though the 
title would seem to restrict its scope 
to the study of the man who now 
rules the destiny of that unhappy 
country, it is in fact much more 
comprehensive. It is rather an ex- 
haustive study of the Bolshevist 
movement, its origin, its aims, the 
means by which it came to power, 
the character of the men directing 
its affairs. 

The book narrows down to the 
study of the man who now holds 
Russia in his grasp, but in arriving 
at this part of the work the reader 
will have traversed a section of his- 
tory wherein is recorded the efforts 
of a few men to impose the Com- 


munist ideal on a nation of 170,000,- 
000 people. 

On the death of Lenin, Stalin the 
man of steel came to power. Soviet 
history now enters upon a_ period 


that rivals the most astounding 
events in the records of human cun- 
ning and cruelty. Machiavelli, Chau- 
vin, Robespierre, Marat, Voltaire, 
the iron Czars, come to life again 
and are surpassed each in turn by 
the man who has learned from them 
all collectively. 

This biography is quite thoroughly 
documented, so that it may well 
stand for history. It is written with 
compelling force that grips the read- 
er's interest from the first page to 
the last. Let no one think that he 
knows Soviet Russia or is qualified 
to speak intelligently of existing so- 
cial and political conditions until he 
has read carefully this truly monu- 
mental work. Then he will begin to 
understand the true nature of the 
Soviet Utopia, the motives behind 
the blood purges of the best and 
ables’ of Russian, Generals, the 
frightful sufferings and hardships 
undergone by an exploited people, 
the starvation of millions in the 


Ukraine, the exiles to Siberia, the 
strangulation of free speech and the 
press, the virtual slavery of an entire 
nation to the will of the man of steel, 
Stalin. 

The book is highly recommended 
to the readers of THE SIGN. It is to 
be presumed, however, that a Catho- 
lic will know how to discount the 
author’s unfavorable references to 
the Jesuits and to the “poisoning 
popes,” whoever they may be. Apart 
from these lapses the book is a store- 
house of information on a subject 
which the author is qualified to 
treat. 

Alliance Publishing Co., N. Y. $4.50. 


Our Land and Our Lady 
By DANIEL SARGENT 


From the that the Santa 
Maria, flagship of Columbus’ little 
fleet, came to Watling’s island, the 
Catholic faith became part of the 
American heritage. For although ad- 
venture and the hope of fortune 
lured on a number of explorers, 
such men as Vizcaino, Cabrillo, De 
Soto and Mendoza professed their 
religion openly and placed them- 
selves and the colonies they founded 
under the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin. Their story of allegiance to 
Mary was later repeated by the 
French, whose towns and settlements 
sprang up bearing one or more of 
her titles. Today the most notable, 
Ville-Marie de Montréal, still bears 
witness to the filial devotion of La 
Salle and his Sulpician co-workers. 

Mr. Sargent’s book offers a wealth 
of unusual historical matter .as it 
traces such events as the founding of 
Maryland, the work of Bishop John 
Carroll, the immense Catholic im- 
migration from Europe during the 
last century. Of particular interest is 
the rather amazing part played by 
Maria Monk and her “Awful Dis- 
closures” in stimulating the anti- 
Catholic riots of 1830. As a result of 
her spurious writings, Catholics 
everywhere were accused of “Mario- 


day 
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latry.”” Churches and convents were 
burned, and she, under whose 
banner foreign explorers had once 
established Christian colonies in the 
wilderness, now excited wild and 
fanatic bigotry. 

Twenty years a convert from Uni- 
tarianism, Mr. Sargent offers Our 
Land and Our Lady as a _ well- 
rounded and satisfying account of 
the main religious currents in Amer- 
ican history. 

Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $2.50 


The Pope’s Plan for 


Social Reconstruction 
By CHARLES BRUEHL 


Society is in a bad way. Various 
remedies have been recommended 
for the cure of its many ills, but of 
them all that of Pope Pius XI de- 
serves the greatest attention and re- 
spect. His viewpoint is mainly a 
moral one. The social order must be 
based on justice and charity if it 
is to be saved and peace and pros- 
perity ensue. 

Father Bruehl deals mainly with 
the principles that must be adopted 
and practiced before a better social 
order can arise. He stresses the hu- 
man factor around which all social 
and economic activities revolve, but 
which in the purely industrial phi- 
losophy is not regarded in its true 
light. 

There is a great need of a sincere 
religious revival. “There can be no 
other remedy than a frank and sin- 
cere return to the teachings of the 
Gospel,” said Pope Pius XI. This is 
a point which is essential. Order 
must be observed in every depart- 
ment of life and right order demands 
that the supreme end of man—a life 
of virtue here and eternal reward 
hereafter—must regulate all human 
activity. In other words, industry and 
economics are for man and not vice 
versa. 

To insure and perpetuate better 
social conditions there is need of “a 
framework that makes for steady 
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functioning.” This refers to the ¢gp. 
porative society, a good explanation 
of which is given here. 

Not only Catholics, but also nop. 
Catholics, will find in this volume 
a clear statement of Catholic thought 
on the social problem. It is a valy. 
able contribution to sociological lit. 
erature by one who has made a d 
study of the papal Encyclicals, 


Devin-Adair Co., New York. $3.00. 


O’Donel of Destiny 
By MARY KIELY 


Ireland possesses a vast heritage in 
her glorious history. It still remains, 
however, like a treasure hidden jn 
a field. Although all are familiar 
with the highlights and romantic 
episodes of English history, few are 
conversant with the history of the 
romantic and deeply spiritual Celts, 
While every schoolboy can recount 
the exploits of Sir Francis Drake and 
many another Elizabethan _plun- 
derer, it would be hard to find a 
child familiar with more than a few 
of Erin’s great men. This book is 
an excellent step toward removing 
the shroud of oblivion from the 
heroes of old Ireland. 

Prophecies were written concer: 
ing Hugh Roe O’Donel. The decade 
during which he ruled all Eire was 
replete with historic incidents which 
entitle him to rank among the truly 
great. His deep faith, his spirit of 
sacrifice and his genuine patriotism 
form the golden threads which Mary 
Kiely has so cleverly woven into the 
fine fabric of his life. Much of the 
zest of Ivanhoe may be found in its 
pages. The author deserves much 
praise for giving our boys and girls 
a worthwhile book. 

Oxford University Press, New York. $2.00. 


Time’s Wall Asunder 
By ROBERT FARREN 


No insulation is proof against the 
sheer electric challenge of this poet. 
Thronging Feet was schematic of the 
proud maturity his present singing 
has attained. 

Farren’s poetry is peculiarly ex- 
citing and exasperating. There is 
no display of easy excellence, no 
mannered propriety of expression. 
His lines are riven with deep crev- 
asses of intensity. He represents no 
school—or rather, he is the hedge 
master of a score of schools, Advo- 
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almost puritanic in their tight rigid- 
ity of pattern; lyricists to lines of 
spun-glass melody; imagists to the 
precise suggestion of a Chinese 
print; intellectualists to his packed 
sanities and slag-hard figures in the 
modern idiom. He has wit, stinging 
and irreverent; humor, occasionally 
verging on the vulgar; he flays with 
mordant satire—and yet he mutes 
his stridency to some of the strong- 
est, tenderest religious poetry of our 
time. 

What will be his place in ulti- 
mate evaluation? Not with any 
Catholic poets writing today (with 
the possible exception of Claudel 
and Roy Campbell). Rather with 
the Communists, MacDiarmid and 
Auden, for pungent conversational 
directness; with Tailhade for satir- 
ical savagery; with Laforgue for his 
frequent half-gentle, half-sardonic 
laughter; with a Thompson, purged 
of Victorian artifice, for dogma trans- 
posed from prose to major poetry. 
Farren is with all the voyagers in 
new directions, charting unsailed 
seas with the ancient cargo of the 
Catholic Faith. 

Sheed & Ward, New York, $1.50. 











The Church 


Before Pilate 
by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 


A brief, concise and pene- 
trating exposition of the 
Church’s conflict with mod- 
ern Pilates and their sys- 
tems of government. 


$1.0 





This Way 
to Heaven 
by Paul Hanly Furfey 


A militant and intensely 
Catholic book showing the 
work-a-day man and woman 
the road to sanctity. 


$2.00 








At Bookstores 
or, postpaid, from 
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Not Peace But a Sword 
By VINCENT SHEEAN 


In Not Peace But a Sword, Vin- 
cent Sheean sets himself the task of 
recording the progress of “Fascism” 
in the year from March 1938 to 
March 1939. The result is a highly 
emotional and personal work of un- 
doubtedly high literary quality. So 
infuriated is Mr. Sheean at every 
success of Fascism—or what he con- 
siders Fascism—that he strikes out 
blindly with all the force of his 
highly sensitive nature. 

This reviewer can agree with 
nearly all that the author says re- 
garding Hitler, his wanton attacks 
on Austria and Czechoslovakia, and 
his barbarous treatment of the Jews. 
But when there is question of Spain, 
it is a different matter. Mr. Sheean 
shows no knowledge of the mass of 
the Spanish people. The only ones 
of whom he shows any understand- 
ing are the Communists, whose 
praises he never tires repeating. He 
has apparently no knowledge of 
Spain prior to the Popular Front 
Government. His knowledge of the 
Catholic Church in that country 
would seem to have been gathered 
from the lectures of a Commissar 
of a Red regiment. He evidently 
feels no sympathy for the thousands 
of priests, nuns and _ lay-Catholics 
who were murdered—sometimes tor- 
tured—by the Reds. Such atrocities 
are ignored or passed over as inci- 
dental. To Mr. Sheean, Franco and 
his Nationalists are Fascists—occu- 
pied almost exclusively in bombing 
women and children. 

The result of all this is that while 
the reader is carried along by the 
author’s admitted literary craftsman- 
ship, he cannot but feel in many 
places that reason should be substi- 
tuted for emotion, and _ historical 
facts for patent propaganda. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. $2.75 


Democracy, Today 


and Tomorrow 
By EDUARD BENES 

Ex-President Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia in this book gives his inter- 
pretation of Democracy—its begin- 
ning and its ultimate victory over 
all other forms of government. With 
his background and the present un- 
happy state of his nation, it is not 
to be wondered at that the author 
indulges in a bit of prejudice. How- 
ever, it is rather a surprise to find 
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HEROINES 
OF CHRIST 


REV. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, SJ. 


Fifteen heroines of Christ are pictured here in a 
manner that stresses their personalities more 
than it does their sanctity. Maria Camacho, 
Cecilia, Gemma Galgani, Joan of Arc, Bernadette 
of Lourdes, and Therese of the Child Jesus are a 
few included in this galaxy of saints. Each bi- 
ography is vivid and brief, and is presented with 
a verve and a touch of the modern. 


LITTLE VIRTUES 


REV. DAVID P. McASTOCKER, SJ. 


By “little virtues,” Father McAstocker refers to 
the natural virtues such as courtesy, cheerful- 
ness, order, loyalty, punctuality, tact, and sin- 
cerity. He discusses each of these virtues and 
draws a lesson from the life of St. Therese, the 
Little Flower, to show how large they loom in 
the light of eternity. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 
CALENDAR—1940 


REV. WILLIAM PUETTER, SJ. 

You'll find this liturgical calendar an indispen- © 
sable guide in the use of the missal and a general 
aid to better Christian living. 


Single copy, 75 cents; 5 to 9 copies, 60 cents 
each; 10 or more copies, 5@ cents each. 


“HOUSE OF CARDS” 


ALICE CURTAYNE 
For a convincing answer to the question, “Are 


career women happy?”, be sure to read this 


modern novel by the author of “St. Catherine of 
Siena. $2. 


CHUM 


ELEANOR STANLEY LOCKWOOD 


Adults as well as girls are finding this lively 


boarding-school story truly delightful enter- 
tainment. $1.75 


MARY 


SISTER M. ELEANORE, C.S.C. 
In a fine literary style that well befits her sub- 


ject, Sister Eleanore tells of Mary’s life—its 
simplicity, humility, and imitability. 00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
111 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUCE—MILWAUKEE 
You may send me the following books on 
5 days’ approval: 
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him toning down the evil effects of 
Communism and over-emphasizing 
the evils of totalitarianism. With the 
flood of well-authenticated literature 
about Communism we wonder if Mr, 
Benes did not have his tongue in 
his cheek when he tried to minimize 
the dangers of Communism. 

Mr. Benes sees the history of gov- 
ernments in a sort of evolution with 
democracy triumphing 1m the end. 
His admiration for the French Revo- 
lution is boundless. It is, to his way 
of thinking, the beginning of recog- 
nition for the rights of man. By the 
same token, the Catholic Church is 
lined up with all who deny even the 
fundamental rights to man, 

The reader of this book will have 
to read with several thoughts in 
First of all, what does Mr. 
Benes mean by the words he is so 
fond of using, such as freedom of 
thought, freedom of belief, and 
especially “the principles of moral 
and intellectual liberty?” What does 
he mean by democracy, absolutism, 
etc.? It would be highly interesting 
the author clarify these 
think that when he does, 
we in America are going to find that 
not mean what he would 
like to think he means. 

We do not recommend this book 
unconditionally. Those who do 
read it must read with eyes open 
and wits keen to sift the real history 
from prejudiced opinions. 

The Macmillan Co., New York, $3.00, 
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The Pressure Boys 
By KENNETH G. CRAWFORD 


Kenneth Crawford 1s a Washing- 
ton correspondent who has longed 
for a chance to tell the inside story 
of some seemingly innocent news 
dispatches. His position as a reporter 
enabled him to write only the fact 
and not the story behind the fact. 
In order to gain full freedom to 
write the news behind the news 
and give his analysis of things that 
are happening in Washington, Mr. 
Crawford decided to write this 
book. 

Startling is a mild word for the 
book. Any reader who is not famil- 
iar with the Washington scene is 
due for a rude awakening. This 
book names names—and if there are 
not a number of denials or law suits 
then one will be compelled to admit 
that the author must have been cor- 
rect in his findings. Faced with the 


facts as presented in this book and 
recalling the unctuous phrases of 
most of our lawmakers—one _ is 
forced to think that we have the 
most hypocritical group of “pub- 
lic” servants in the world. 

This book is timely now. The 
chapter on the cause of the first 
World War will make the reader 
suspect the honesty of the lawmak- 
ers’ motives during this crisis. It is 
bad enough to be hoodwinked once 
—but to allow the same thing to 
happen again would be a calamity. 
If the munition makers’ lobbyists 
are running true to form, they are 
in Washington right now” with 
enough money to make lawmakers 
see reason. 

Julian Messner, Inc., New York, $3.00, 


The Splendour of the Liturgy 
By MAURICE ZUNDEL 

“Our people are instructed in the 
truths of Faith, and brought to ap- 
preciate the inner joys of religion 
far more effectually by the annual 
celebration of the mysteries of the 
Liturgy than by any _ pronounce- 
ment, however weighty, of the teach- 
ing of the Church!” 

This declaration of Pope Pius XI 
is strikingly exemplified in this 
book. It shows how we, in accord- 
ance with the wish of another Pius 
(X), can “Pray the Mass” as in- 
telligent participators in this Action 
of Actions. 

“Here the realities of man and of 
things less than man, and of God 
condescending to man, are laid 
bare.” Here we see how the Liturgy 
“uses irrational creatures as instru- 
ments of our sanctification.” 

The author uses the historical 
(and more correct) divisions of 
“The Mass of the Cathechumens” 
and “The Mass of the Faithful,” 
showing how the former is the con- 
tinuation of the Liturgy of the 
Synagogue. 

Lovers of the Chant will be 
especially interested in his Chapter 
on “The Alleluia” which he cli- 
maxes with the classic quotation of 
St. Augustine: “He who jubilates.” 

Even the least detail of the 
Liturgy has its beautiful symbolic 
meaning: “The Deacon incenses the 
Book of the Gospels, the priest 
kisses it, and acolytes escort it with 
their tapers. It is the Eternal Word 
to which they do homage under the 
veil of words; the Person of the 
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Word they salute, His Presence they 
worship.” Again, “The Deacon hag 
spread the corporal while the Credo 
was being sung. He has thus laid 
the cloth, and prepared the holy 
winding-sheet. For it is a Farewell 
Banquet and the Mysterious ‘Tryst. 
ing-Place with Death.” 

This is not just another book to 
increase interest in the Liturgy, It 
should not be read in one sitting, 
for it is too provocative of prayer. 
ful thought. 


Sheed & Ward, New York, $3.00. 


People: The Quantity and 


Quality of Population 
By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
Professor Fairchild favors a pop- 
ulation where the quantity will be 
equal to the quality, (The quality 
here mentioned is practically a “eu- 
genic” quality). He expresses it in 
the following principle: “Overpop- 
ulation may be defined as_ that 
situation in a society where the pop. 
ulation, relative to the combination 
of economic culture and land, is too 
large to maintain the maximum 


standard of living.” Why must the 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P 


6700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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gandard of living be the maximum? 
Are there no values besides material 
ones? This is a far cry, indeed, from 
the prayer of the Wise Man: “Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; give 
me only the necessaries of life,” and 
the desideratum of Pope Leo and 
Pope Pius, which is a decent and 
frugal subsistence. There is no men- 
ion in the Professor’s theory of any- 
thing higher than material goods 
and comforts. 

His ideas of the nature of man are 
astonishingly crude. He adopts the 
theory of man’s lineal descent from 
the ape and regards the difference 
between present man and the ape as 
one of degree and not of kind. This 
crass evolution underlies all his the- 
orizing. He has no clear idea of what 
the natural law is. Hence it is not 
surprising to find that he is an 
ardent defender of contraception 
and Mrs. Sanger. 

In view of his approval of contra- 
ception, it is not surprising to find 
that he endorses sterilization, too, as 
ameans of improving the quality of 
the ‘race. Towards the end of his 
book, however, the author modestly 
admits that “our knowledge of pop- 
ulation theory, particularly its prac- 
tical applications, is still very incom- 
plete.” ‘Two factors which will make 
for completeness and which the Pro- 
fessor may not ignore are the nature 
of man and his destiny. No adequate 
treatment of population can be had 
without taking these into account. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $3.00. 


} History of the Dogma 


of the Trinity 


By JULES LEBRETON, S.J. 
Translated by Alger Thorold 


In the original French, this vol- 


ume has enjoyed eight editions. 
No wonder, for the author has 
combined masterfully a thorough- 
ness of research and skillful presen- 
tation. This first English transla- 
tion is unusually good. Despite the 
intricate profundity of the Divine 
Trinity as a subject of human 
study, the book is readable. For the 
scholarly layman as well as the 
deric, this standard volume is an 
education—at the moderate rate of 
a penny per page. 

In 450 pages this first volume 
covers all historical data pertinent 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
far as the closure of the New Testa- 
ment. Book one is a summation of 


pagan theories on divine plurality 
—theories that resemble Catholic 
teaching so faintly as to stand out 
in stark and pathetic contrast. Book 
two deals with God’s revelation to 
man of His triune Self, as made 
throughout the Old Testament. 
Book three treats of the climax of 
Trinitarian revelation, as embodied 
in the New Testament. 

All human prosperity, whether 
natural or supernatural, is traceable 
to the divine goodness as diffusive. 
But there are Three Divine Per- 
sons who are exuberant toward us 
Father, His Son, and Their 
Spirit. We are the beneficiaries, not 
of a unitarian but of a Trinitarian 
God. The fecundity that accounts 
for Three Divine Persons is the 
source of our own well-being. 
Hence it is only normal that a 
Catholic—believing in the Trinity 
as divinely revealed — complement 
his faith by historical and theolog- 
ical study, 


—@ 


Benziger Bros., New York, $4.50. 


Ernest Psichari, A Study 
in Religious Conversion 
By WALLACE FOWLIE 

It is a common practice to empha- 
size the vicious practices occasioned 
by war. This, of course, is necessary, 
but the virtues that flourish also are 
worthy of notice. There must have 
been thousands of soldiers in the 
World War who underwent elevat- 
ing spiritual experiences, but who 
have not been as articulate in giving 
them utterance as an Italian Borsi, 
an American Kilmer, a French Psi- 
chari. 

Ernest Psichari, a thirty-one yea 
old lieutenant, a grandson of Ernest 
Renan, died on the battlefields of 
Belgium. When he was reached by 
his soldiers, he was found to have 
wound a rosary around his wrist. 

This book, which is a study of his 
writings and his conversion, is a 
shortened and revised version of a 
doctoral thesis, submitted at Har- 
vard University. It has the staccato 
effect that one would expect in such 
a work. 

However, the author has brought 
a deep understanding and sympathy 
to his treatment. He proves that he 
has really managed to penetrate the 
subtle windings of Psichari’s ap- 
proach to Catholicism. The influ- 
ence of his military activity in the 
African colonies upon his psycho- 
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SHEED & WARD'S 
CORNER 


Father Feeney’s writing, when he is in 
the mood, is a sort of spiritual cham- 
pagne—you laugh and laugh and laugh, 
then your thoughts go soaring as you never 
dreamed they could, touch heaven for a 
moment and tumble down to earth and 
more laughter. Fish on Friday had some- 
thing of that quality, you remember, but 
in his new book of stories, YOU'D BET- 
TER COME QUIETLY ($2.00), it is in- 
tensified tenfold; in fact one ought not 
to read too much of it before driving a 
car. 


Bernard Wall’s EUROPEAN NOTE- 
BOOK ($2.50) is the best background 
book on Europe we know, and we must 
have such a book if war news is to make 
sense to us. Mr. Wall has lived in the 
countries of which he writes, not in 
hotels, but as their own people live; he 
knows that troublesome continent from 
the inside and he writes with an excellent 
understanding of what we don’t know, 
and what we want to know. 


On the other hand, if you are sick of 
war news and would like to spend a few 
hours in a garden with a delightful com- 
panion, we recommend Alfred Noyes’ 
ORCHARD’S BAY ($2.50). The book is 
largely about, and written in, one of the 
loveliest of all English gardens, but it con- 
tains also forty-seven new poems and a 
host of ideas—for the goings-on of birds 
and buds and butterflies (and bugs) can 
lead the mind to any subject under the 
sun—and when they so lead Mr. Noyes 
he is worth following. 


If you like Ireland or poetry, or both, 
Robert Farren’s new book of poems, 
TIME’S WALL ASUNDER ($1.50) will 
please you. Both Irish and English critics 
look to him to find a new form for Irish 
poetry: we wouldn’t know about that; all 
we can say is that his poetry is alive and 
we like it. 


We all rather like to be shown the 
world’s errors in the light of Catholic 
truth, and this E. 1. Watkin does for us 
in THE CATHOLIC CENTER ($3.00). But 
he does not stop there—he shows us also 
the current errors of Catholics in the same 
light of Catholic truth, and this we may 
not like so much, but there is no question 
that it is good for us. 


SHEED 
& 
WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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logical development, his _relation- 
ship with such men as Maritain and 
Péguy, the effect of his extreme de- 
votion to France upon his conver- 
sion, the autobiographical signifi- 
cance of his writings, are treated 
with a deft and competent touch. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.80. 


SHORTER NOTEs 


A SHEPHERD AND A KING 
By ANNE COYNE 


Readability is an essential requi- 
site for juvenile hagiography, and 
4 Shepherd and a King is a read- 
able story of the beloved Curé of 
Ars. It establishes contact with chil- 
dren by emphasizing the Curé’s life 
as a shepherd lad, and his interest- 
ing experiences with the youngsters 
at Ars. It draws on the Saint’s most 
human and lovable characteristics to 
make children believe he is one of 


their own—his difficulty in mastering | 


his studies, his kindness to children, 
his catechism classes, his orphanage 
and his devotion to the child-saint 
Philomena. The childlike Saint is 
presented to children in a way that 
will meet with their approval, yet 
it is anything but childish and may 


lt's Not Too Early for a Christmas Reminder 


Last year hundreds of people subscribed to THE SIGN as a Christmas gift for 
their friends. Renewals of these are due. We are sure that such renewals will 
be as welcome as the original subscriptions. Many readers also took advantage 
of the special offer of three one-year subscriptions for $5.00. 
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well increase the children’s respect 
for their parish priest for whom 
the Curé is the Patron. The large- 
size print and numerous _illustra- 
tions make this a fine gift. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., $1.50. 


UNCLE FRED IN THE SPRINGTIME 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE 

In these days of ultra-realism in 
literature it is a pleasure to find 
another Wodehouse book coming 
off the presses. Wodehouse fans will 
welcome gleefully this latest form of 
Wodehousean madness. It is the 
story of young love that has to over- 
come seemingly insuperable obstacles 
until the desired wedding takes 
place. Only Wodehouse could con- 
ceive such characters who, with all 
the good will in the world, man- 
age to so befuddle a simple state of 
affairs. And only Wodehouse could 
manage to solve the problem with 
a series of humorous inanities that 
will provide such pleasant reading. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, $2.00, 


GRAY DAWNS AND RED 
By MARIE FISCHER 


Here is a true and _ inspiring 
biography of a little French peasant 


It will save you planning during the pre-Christmas season and will help us if 
you will let us know now how many gift subscriptions you wish. A gift card in 
your name will accompany each subscription. 


THE SIGN ... UNION ClITy, N. J. 


Reserve Gift Subscriptions for: 


eeoererererereoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
oeeeveveereeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


boy who became a missionary, 
martyr and was beatified less thay 
a hundred years ago. Written by q 
Maryknoll Sister, its appeal t 
childhood is of the best kind. There 
is no saccharine religiosity abou 
these fine characters of the Venard 
family. They are rugged, normal 
children and Theophane’s chatty 
letters, whether from seminary or 
“torture cage” in Tongking, reveal 
a deeply affectionate mature and 
sense of humor. From such stock 
come those real Catholic men and 
women who serve God with unas 
suming heroism at home or in mis 
sion fields. 

An absorbing little volume for 
juveniles; an introduction to a fas 
cinating personality who can in 
terest and influence all readers from 
nine to ninety. Gray Dawns and Red 
will make a lovely gift for Christ. 
mas or for any other time. 

Sheed & Ward, New York, $1.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO CATHOLICISM 
By MARTIN SCOTT, S.J. 


Father Scott has in mind _ those 


who are feeling their way toward 
the Catholic Church and would like 
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a little light to illumine their way. 
The first half of the book deals with 
the meaning and necessity of religion 
and the Catholic Church as the true 
religion. The second half is a con- 
densed catechism of the Catholic 
faith with comments by the author. 
The style is simple and should ap- 
peal to all sincere inquirers. 


p. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.50, cloth; 
$.25, paper. 


CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY 
By SISTER MARY CONSILIA, 0.P., PH.D. 


The Ethics of Scholastic Philoso- 
phy together with the papal ency- 
dicals on social problems are herein 
presented for students of high school 
level. The fact that this was at- 
tempted is praiseworthy; the fact 
that it succeeded is noteworthy. 
Sister Consilia knows St. Thomas 
and the encyclicals, but more im- 
portant she knows children. ‘Teach- 
ers who have complained at lack of 
interest of the adolescent in religion 
dass have the answer to their prob- 
lem in this book—it is religion 
adapted to modern needs and can- 
not help but interest the adolescent 
in both its content and presentation. 
It treats of (1) man’s moral nature 
his final end and the laws regulat- 
ing this end; (2) man’s social 
nature—the rights of the societies of 
Family, Church and State; (3) the 
civil society—the Christian State in 
opposition to the “isms”; (4) man 
at work—the Christian teaching on 
Capital and Labor, the Living 
Wage, Unions, etc. The sub-titles 
are an indication of the book’s 
superb presentation; for example, 
“The Natural Law” has as its sub- 
tile “Camping Out,” while the 
chapter on the Living Wage has 
“The Johnson Family Goes on Re- 
lief.” 


P. J. Kenedy, New York, $.75. 





THE WORLD’S GREAT 
CATHOLIC POETRY 


By THOMAS WALSH, PH.D., LITT.D., LL.D 


This is a revised edition of Walsh’s 
well-known Catholic Anthology. 
Within its covers are to be found 
choice selections of Catholic poetry 
(even by non-Catholics) from the 
earliest days of the Church to our 
own time. A new section of addi- 
tional poems has been added. The 
compilation is by no means exhaus- 
tive, for no anthology pretends to 
be such, but this one is singularly 
robust and “meaty” in its content. 

The selections are Catholic in 
both senses of the word: the prod- 
ucts of the Church’s inspiration in 
poetics, and they embrace the world. 

We have here a beautiful testi- 
monial to the true font of poetic 
inspiration. The book is a kind of 
literary cathedral wherein one may 
hear the organ-like chants of the 
inspired poets of all times who have 
hymned their love of God in poetic 
strains. 

The Macmillan Company, N. Y., $1.69 








THE INDEX 


of the 18th volume of THE 
SIGN—August, 1938 to July, 
1939—is now available at ten 
cents per copy. 

This detailed index lists all 
the books reviewed in THE 
SIGN during that year. 














LEONARD HALL SCHOOL 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 


Country Boarding ‘school FOR BOYS 


Small classes — Individual Instruction 
Forty Acre Campus—All Sports—Horses 
Tuition $400.00 
Also CAMP CALVERT—A Summer Paradise for Boys 
on Breton Bay, one mile from the school. Address 
Brother Rogatus, C.F.X., A.M., irector, Box A, 
Leonardtown, Md. 
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CORRECTION 


A review of Roots of Change by 
Father Fichter, S.]., which appeared 
in the September issue declared that 
there was “positive error” in a state- 
ment made by the author. Having 
examined the passage in question 
the editors wish to state that, while 
the passage taken by itself could be 
understood in an erroneous sense, 
it should not be so understood be- 
cause of the context, the purpose of 
the book, the character of the auth- 
or, etc. 


—- 


THE BROTHERS OF MERCY OF ST. JOHN OF GOD, 
who care for and nurse male patients, 
both in hospitals and in private homes, 
are seeking candidates. 

Young men from the age of 17 to 37, 
who feel themselves called to this 
noble work, will please apply to the 

NOVICE-MASTER, BROTHERS OF MERCY,49 COTTAGE ST.,.BUFFALO.N.Y 




















Quarterly Magazine, at- 
tractive, interesting and 


10 INTRODUC low-priced (50¢ per 


year). Will send sample copy on receipt of coupon. 
Special Premium Offers. 


CIRCULATION DEPT. S., 
Mission Helpers, Towson, Maryland. 
Please send sample copy to: 





FREE 24-page Catalogue 


Over 200 Mothers Superior and Sisters are embroid- 
ering Merribee Stamped Goods. Many make lovely 
embroidered linen table covers, sheets, pillow cases, 
scarfs, ete., for their own use or as gifts; while oth- 
ers find these exquisite pieces are a wonderful means 
Merribee Stamped 


are very easy to embroider 
instructions are supplied with each piece. 
for the new 24-page catalogue that 
new items. Many in genuine Imported linen, 
FREE. Write: 
MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
22 West 21st Street, Dept. 527, N. Y. 


of raising money for charity. 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Stoned by the Religions of the Qectety of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. B. B. 
Address Registrar 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











LA SALL E MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
Errective college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
Swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Gate Dept., 58rd year. Moderate rate. 





SETON 





HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 
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CONFRATERNIVTY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 














SANCTA 





HOLY 








STAIRS 


























, to the Basilica of St. John Lateran, Rome, Italy. 
Principal Center of the Confraternity—given the honorary title 
of Archconfraternity according to Canon 725 of the new code of 
Canon Law, by Pope Benedict XV, by the Brief Probe Novimus, 


of February 16, 1918. 


The same Sovereign Pontiff also approved a new summary of 


precious Indulgences for the members of the Confraternity. 


The first American Branch was canonically established on 
Passion Sunday, April 6, 1918, at St. Michael’s Monastery, Union 


City, N. a. 


It is a purely spiritual society, and there are no dues attached 
to membership, nor any obligations whatever binding under 
pain of sin. The one purpose is to make all of us better Chris- 
tians by means of the Life and Passion of Jesus Christ. This end 
is attained principally by the “Rule of Life” as set forth in the 


Manual of the Society. 


Application may be made in person or by letter to the Rev. 
Director of the Confraternity at any Passionist Monastery, or 


to the undersigned. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., DIRECTOR 
Union Crry, N. J. 


GEMMA’S LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


St. MICHAEL’s MONASTERY 


Bxessep Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 


Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ's 
Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
Tue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


For the Month of October, 1939 


PTI 5.5 nis orate vas 0 
Ee See 
Holy Communions .......... 
Visits to B. Sacrament ....... 
Spiritual Communions ....... 
Benediction Services ......... 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ......... 
Stations of the Cross ......... 
Visits to the Crucifix ........ 
Beads of the Five Wounds.... 
Offerings of PP. Blood ....... 
Visits to Our Lady .......... 
__ aie Sa A ae 
Beads of the Seven Dolors.... 
Ejaculatory Prayers .......... 
Hours of Study, Reading..... 
ee eer ae 
Acts of Kindness, Charity .... 
SE re ee 
Prayers, Devotions ........... 
Hours of Silence ............ 
WERE WOUERS 0. cc ceases 
EE ara reer 


50 
17,124 
9:973 
37,868 
14,804 
1,009 
27,006 
5,167 
7/787 
4,750 
28,859 
12,752 
8,689 
1,180 
624,862 
4324 
18,400 
1,427 
23,535 
35,682 
16,236 
30,450 
10 














Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus, 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 








e Cardinal Mundelein 
. William C. Sheviand 
Rev. John Croke 

Sr. St. oF Dapeesen, 8.N.D. 


= 

Re na (Stritch) 
=: Mary Michael (Mainney) 
Mary Ellen Aherne 
Richard J. Powers 
Jerry F. Rol Sl 
sommes i bb 


Mrs. etry 

Ellen Drummey annix 
ary Finn 

Philip Peters 

Christopher Duffy 
Katharine A on Mannion 


Geor 
R 





Mary Carroll 
Charles Sbarbaro 
John Chrobocienski, Jr. 
Alma Anne Buckley 
John McLaughlin 
Helen M. Gorman 
Veronica J. Sauter 
Alexander P. Benoit 
Harriet E. Burns 
Mary McCabe 
Mrs. A. F. Cary 
M. K. Schlosser 
Charles M. Schwab 
Mrs. John J. Kelly 
Mrs. H. A. Gagnon 
Delia Connors 
Thomas Connors 
Margaret Buckman 
James Brady, D. 
William M. Giancy 
Anna V. Car 
Elizabeth sioCormick 
Nicholas Carroll 
Mr. W. B. Tooker 
Kathryn Harris 
Catherine Loftus 
Clarence Graves 
Sarah Miller 
Charles Donnelly 
Biagio Amorosino 
Mrs. A. F. Murphy 
Bridget C. oe 
Julia M. 
Julia McLaughlin 
Mary uscey Carroll 
Mary Steiner 
td E. Hartnett 
Philip Peters 
James Cusick 
Joseph Monigle 
N. ey 
ee . E. Fricke Cadmus 

Paul Zz Murphy 
| -naew! erste 

-y j A. Donahue 

ina Murphy 
Mary Carrigan 
Agnes Shannon 
Martin Burke 
John A. McKinnon 
John J. Riley 


Mrs. Matthew A. Ross 
M. Drummond 
Gustave Wild 
Mrs. M. Grunewald 

n 


Adoiph J. — Jr. 
at Be 

Elizabeth “3 "McKeswick 
Mary Mills 

Thomas Raine 

Mar ‘ay 

Nellie C. Burns 

Annie Gowan 

Anne R. Waney 
Bridget Waters 


Elizabeth Mann 
R. T. Raney 

Mrs. E. Martin 
Mrs. J. A. Kinsella 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U.S.A. 


Our 
Dear 


Dead 


November Booklet of the Month « for All Year Use! 


HIS very attractive pocket booklet contains the English translation of 


the entire Mass for the Dead, the prayers which are recited after Mass 
and at the grave, together with a selection of richly indulgenced prayers 
for the departed. It is a handbook which will prove to be of great solace 
in the time of bereavement. 


Few know how deeply touching is Holy Mother Church’s concern for those 
who have gone before us through the gates of death and how richly prayer- 
ful are the pleadings which she addresses to our Lord in their behalf. 


This book, “Our Dear Dead,” reveals beautifully this heart of Holy Mother 
Church and will direct the mind and heart of the user with proper devotion 
to the faithful departed. 
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Would YOU Lift This Bamboo Matting? 


American men and women, our incomparable missionary 
priests and Sisters, daily steel themselves for that ordeal. 
They peer beneath such covers to see whether baptism be 
needed to open Heaven to a pagan soul; or whether timely 
medical aid may restore health. Read “Baptism of Bombs” 
and “Shadows of Death” in our Mission Department. Will 


you send an offering? 


HUNAN RELIEF FUND THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 





